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PREFACE 


So many questions have been asked me 
about bidding in Contract Bridge and the 
“Club Convention,’ that I have con- 
cluded briefly to set down the governing 
principles of bidding in Contract, as I see 
them; and to explain the Club Conven- 
tion. 

This book was begun with the inten- 
tion of having it privately printed for 
distribution among certain of my card- 
playing friends. However, as apparently 
the Club Convention has become some- 
what generally known and more or less 
popular, I have decided to publish the 
book so that any who are interested may 
have the opportunity of familiarizing 
themselves with the principles involved. 
Another reason which has prompted pub- 
lication is that the Club Convention is 
thoroughly understood by but a very few 
players and is constantly misinterpreted 
and misconstrued. In my opinion, the con- 
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vention is worthy im justicia of a correct 
and detailed exposition. 

Certain Contract players and writers 
have condemned unsparingly the introduc- 
tion of conventions such as the Club Con- 
vention, yet these same players and writers 
themselves advocate conventions no less 
artificial. Among these may be mentioned 
the two-bid in any suit to show a po- 
tential slam hand, and bidding suits to 
show Aces only. In the author’s opinion 
conventions are a real necessity in Con- 
tract Bridge, because of the introduction 
of slam bidding and of the requirement 
that a game contract must be bid in order 
to make game. In Auction it was sufficient 
to select the best suit at which to play the 
hand—the number bid was unimportant 
in the absence of adverse bidding. The 
double Contract requirement of suit selec- 
tion and number bid demands a more ac- 
curate and precise bidding system than 
that developed at Auction. The more bids 
we have at our disposal and the greater 
the latitude in bidding; the more the in- 
formation we can impart about our hands, 
and the greater the likelihood of attaining 
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a game or slam contract when the com- 
bined hands of a side warrant it. The 
Club Convention increases the number of 
bids at our disposal by introducing into 
the game what we might term a green and 
a yellow signal light or suit. The green 
suit is exemplified by the one-club bid 
which is an advance signal that the track 
is clear for a game bid, while the one- 
diamond overbid by partner is equivalent 
to the yellow light or caution signal far- 
ther up the track. The necessity of con- 
ventions in Contract may seem to some 
an inherent weakness of the game, but I 
do not agree. The game is still in its in- 
fancy and passing through the formative 
stage. What it needs is standardization 
and this will come only with time. 
Eventually what is good will be retained 
and what is bad weeded out and discarded. 

To obtain a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Club Convention, it is necessary to 
read the entire book and to study the illus- 
trative hands. While certain chapters, as 
their titles denote, are devoted primarily 
to that subject, the convention itself in- 
fluences regulation bidding, doubling and 
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I cetacean 
slam bidding; and many of its features and 
deducible inferences are described in the 
chapters and illustrative hands devoted to 
the last-named subjects. 

It is assumed that the reader is an Auc- 
tion Bridge player of at least moderate 
ability, is familiar with the contract scor- 
ing system, and has played the game to 
some extent. The text in places may 
appear involved at first reading and require 
some thought and study for a proper 
understanding. Contract is a difficult game, 
and its advanced principles are necessarily 
complex and require careful analysis to 
insure proper comprehension and reten- 
tion. In my opinion, the principles set 
forth and conventions defined are logical 
and therefore, if once understood, should 
be easily remembered. 

In the text, for the sake of brevity, the 
author's opinions usually appear in the 
form of definite statements; the ‘‘I think 
so’s’’ and “I believe’s’’ generally being 
omitted. 

The author acknowledges with thanks 
the assistance of Doctor Fulton Cutting 
in checking the calculations in Chapter I 
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and division I of the Appendix. Ac- 
knowledgment is also due to Mr. Charles 
Stuart Street, for many years one of the 
foremost exponents and teachers of games 
of the Whist family, with whose collabo- 
ration some of the slam conventions given 
have been devised; and to Mr. Charles 
Russell for very valuable assistance in 
editing the book. 


New York City, April, 1929. 
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MADE CONTRACT PER TRICK VALUES 
No-trumps 35; Spades 30; Hearts 30; Diamonds 
20; Clubs 20; scored in contract score. Doubling 
doubles trick values. Redoubling multiplies them 
by four. A game is 100 points. 
PREMIUMS 
All premiums are scored in the premium column. 
Honors: 


Ainioné hand. 55 40 pene te eee 

5inonehand . ay Rau ee 6 kee 

4 Aces in one hand in No- “tramps 208s beng re 

All othenie ee + sie meNOne 
For Winning Final ey of Rebbe: 

If a two-game rubber ; se 

If a three-game rubber”. ©. = ee 
Making Contract: 

If Undoubled . . . None 

If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulner- 

able) . ae 50 
CWhen Declarer is ; Vulnerable). 5 50 Os 


Extra Tricks: 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vulnera- 


ble or Not Vulnerable), per trick . . 50 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulner- 
able); "per tricky 1 100 


(When Declarer is Vulnerable), per trick 200 
Slams Bid and Made: 
Little Slam oes Declarer is Not Vulner- 
able) . : 500 
(When Declarer is ; Vulnerable), Se 50 
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Grand Slam (When Declarer is Not Vulnera- 


ble)... cei ald. 8 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable). fe TK 500 
Unbid Slams Made . . None 


Slam premiums are "additional to all other 
premiums. 

Doubling and redoubling do not alter slam, 
honor and game premiums. 


PENALTIES 
Undertricks (Scored in Adversaries’ premium 
column): 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Not Vul- 
nerable) 
pertrick . Ya 50 
(When Declarer is ; Vulnerable). 
for first trick . = WL 
for subsequent tricks, per ‘trick 200 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulner- 
able) 
first two tricks, per trick . - F210, 
for third and fourth tricks, per trick . 200 
for subsequent tricks, per trick. . . 400 
CWhen Declarer is Vulnerable) 
for the first trick . . - 2 \2ee 
for subsequent tricks, per ‘trick. 400 


Redoubling doubles the doubled premiums and pen- 
alties for making contract, extra tricks and 
undertricks. 

REVOKE 
The revoke penalty for either side is the loss of 
two tricks for any player’s first revoke. One hun- 
dred points penalty for each subsequent revoke by 
the same player. 
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BIDS DEFINED 


Bids requiring definition are explained 
below. It is assumed in the text that the 
reader has already familiarized himself 
with their meaning. Bids such as rescue 
bids, game-saving bids, etc., require no 
definition, as their meaning, when used, 
should be obvious from the context. 

An original bid is the first bid made in a 
hand. 

An artificial bid is a convention bid, de- 
pendent for its interpretation on the terms 
of the convention. 

A regulation bid is an ordinary bid as dis- 
tinguished from a convention or artificial 
bid. 

An original overbid is an overbid made in 
the first round of bidding in a suit in which 
no regulation bid has been made previ- 
ously. 

"An assist bid is a taise of a player's bid by 
his partner in the bid suit. 

A secondary suit-bid is a bid by a player— 
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who has passed in the first round of bid- 
ding—in a suit in which no regulation bid 
has been made previously. 

A jump bid is a bid of more than is neces- 
sary. If South bids two hearts originally, 
West four diamonds oe have both made 
jump bids. 

A pre-emptive bid is a bid which inher- 
ently demands that the hand be played 
at the bid suit; consequently such a bid 
establishes a playing suit. A bid to be pre- 
emptive must be a jump bid, not less than 
a game bid and not less than a four-bid. 

Chicane—lf a hand is devoid of a suit, 
it has chicane in that suit. 
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CHAPTER: I 


GAME VALUES 


SUMMARY 


A knowledge of game values is requisite 
to successful bidding at Contract. It is im- 
portant to win any game; important to 
keep the adversaries from winning; im- 
portant to know how large a penalty you 
can afford to suffer to save a game or how 
large a one it pays to inflict rather than to 
take game. A detailed analysis of the cal- 
culations involved, a study of which is 
recommended, will be found in division 
I of the Appendix. The following summary 
should be memorized. 


GAME AND RUBBER VALUES 


Value in points of either saving or win- 
ning Games and the Rubber. 

Games: when saving or winning the 
rubber is not involved, 450 points. 

The Rubber: 650 points, except saving 
the rubber when not vulnerable 550 points. 

Note that, when not vulnerable, you 
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cannot afford to incur as large a penalty to 
save the rubber as when both sides are vul- 
nerable. This is an important point not 
generally appreciated, as usually a side 
strives hardest to save the rubber when not 
vulnerable; and it pays to bid higher in 
this position on account of the lower pen- 
alties exacted for the loss of the first four 
undertricks. 

Also note, in the second game, that— 
when the opportunity arises—the vul- 
nerable pair have the option of taking the 
rubber and 650 points or setting the not 
vulnerable opponents 550 points. This 
difference of 100 points is apparent, not 
real. If a vulnerable side has the option of 
winning the rubber or penalizing the not 
vulnerable opponents, it is mathematically 
immaterial whether they penalize the ad- 
versaries 550 points or annex 650 by win- 
ning the rubber; because, if the vulnerable 
side does not elect to take the rubber, the 
odds of winning it still remain almost 
three to one in their favor as a result of 
having secured the first game. The value 
of this first-game lien on the rubber is 
about 100 points. 
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CONCLUSION 


If you have a hand with which you are 
reasonably sure of making game or rubber, 
it usually is better to take it rather than 
attempt to inflict a corresponding penalty 
on your opponents. You may run into a 
freak distribution in the opposing hands 
which will enable the adversaries to cut 
their loss to a minimum. Perhaps they 
have been bidding up to save the rubber 
at a relatively small loss, relying on this 
freak distribution rather than on high 
cards. 

While it is important to know the game 
values, judgment regarding the advisa- 
bility of doubling or of further bidding 
must be your guide in each individual case. 
You rarely can be sure how much you can 
set the opponents or that you can make 
your own contract. Of course, when you 
can see a sure penalty of 600 it is well 
worth taking, particularly as it may de- 
velop into a 1,000 or more; even a sure 400 
is often worthy of serious consideration. 
But generally speaking, the time to double 
is when you sense not only that the adver- 
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saries are getting beyond their depth but 
also that your side has reached its safe 
bidding limit. 

If you feel that your team has the ad- 
vantage in skill over your opponents it 
may be good policy, instead of taking a 
game or the rubber, to double and receive 
equivalent points for the penalty. The 
longer the rubber, the greater the oppor- 
tunity to outplay and outmaneuver the 
enemy. Conversely, if you feel that your 
partnership is not a satisfactory one and 
that the adversaries have you at a disad- 
vantage, it is advisable to take the rubber 
rather than inflict an equivalent penalty. 


The net total of points of the winning 
side in the average rubber is from two to 
two and one-half times greater in Contract 
than in Auction; the higher the caliber of 
play, the less the difference. 
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CHAPTER II 


DIFFERENCES IN BIDDING IN 
CONTRACT AND AUCTION BRIDGE 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF 
WATCHING THE SCORE 


In Auction Bridge, bidding and playing 
to the score are of great importance. You 
must decide according to the score whether 
it is better to play the hand at a minor or 
a Major suit or at no-trump, and how far 
you can safely bid an opponent up to try 
to set him and prevent his going game. 
When play starts you must weigh the pos- 
sibilities and probabilities not only of 
making your contract, but of making the 
game, and adopt a method of play to 
correspond. 

If it is important to know the score at 
Auction Bridge, it is vital at Contract. It 
is of paramount importance from the be- 
ginning of the contracting to the end to 
know all about the score; who is “‘vul- 
nerable,’’ what the score is on the game 
being played at the moment and whether 
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you are well ahead, about even, or well 
behind in the honor score. This last is a 
psychological consideration which theo- 
retically and practically should not in- 
fluence your bidding; but may influence 
the opponents’ bidding and that of your 
partner. Some players are influenced by 
percentages; if far behind in the honor 
score, they are apt in desperation to risk 
large penalties to save the rubber. They 
figure they are already in such a predica- 
ment that a few hundred more or less will 
make but little difference. 

If you do not know the score, you may 
bid to an unnecessarily large contract; and 
this may be doubly disastrous. In the first 
place: you may not make it and so fail to 
win the game and perhaps the rubber; 
should you make it, you wili lose the dif- 
ference between the per trick value of your 
bid and 50 points, the extra trick premium. 
In the second place: by your overbid of 
game you automatically extend a slam 
invitation to your partner and invite grave 
disaster. In any case, you will weaken your 
partner’s confidence in your bidding and 
so impair successful team work. Perhaps— 
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but let us hope not—he had none to-lose, 
and this might work to your advantage, as 
he probably would assume that your 
three-no-trump bid, when you needed only 
two to go game, was the result of your 
forgetting about the score. 

If you do not know the score you may 
allow the adversaries to win the game at 
three clubs when they already are 40, in- 
stead of making an overbid at the risk of 
a telatively small loss; or you may un- 
wittingly push them into a game contract 
by making a fourth-hand bid which re- 
opens the bidding after they had stopped 
at a contract short of game. 

Many mistakes of this kind are due to 
the chit-chat which prevails at too many 
catd tables, particularly during the bid- 
ding. Ladies, of course, are the worst 
offenders. I have seen games where an 
occasional bid was made only to fill mo- 
mentary lapses in the conversation. 

I repeat: have the score constantly in 
mind from the beginning to the end of the 
contracting. If you cannot see the score- 
card clearly, do not say “‘I pass’’ or “‘one 
heart’’ when it is your bid; ask “‘what is 
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the score?’’ Let that question be your first 
bid! 

Once the contracting is finished, you 
may forget about the score during the play 
of the hand; in this respect—and perhaps 
only in this respect—Contract is simpler 
than Auction. The one thing to have in 
mind is the contract and, if you are play- 
ing the dummy, the accumulation of the 
maximum number of extra tricks. Herein 
lies one of the charms of Contract Bridge. 
At Auction there was not much incentive 
to acquire extra tricks, once you had 
enough for game, on account of their 
relatively small scoring value. Such is not 
the case at Contract, with its 50-point 
premium per extra trick, and the playing 
interest in every hand is maintained to 
the end. 


ENCOURAGING BIDS 


At Auction many players bid what is 
known as a ‘“‘major weakness takeout’’; 
a major two-bid over partner’s one-no- 
trump call, made on a five or six-card 
suit headed perhaps by the Queen and 
with no outside assistance. The justifica- 
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tion for this bid at Auction is obvious; 
you probably would have a better chance 
of making your contract in the major suit 
than at no-trump. True, your partner 
cannot tell whether your major overbid 
shows strength or weakness; but that is 
not so important because you do not have 
to bid game in order to make it, and con- 
sequently there is no reason why he should 
taise or overbid your call unless his hand 
is devoid of your suit or practically so. 
An adverse overbid automatically gives 
you another opportunity to bid should 
your takeout happen to be made with 
strength. 

At Contract a very different situation 
exists. As you must bid game in order to 
make it, your partner must be able to dis- 
tinguish between your “‘weakness take- 
outs’ and “‘strength overcalls’’ if he is 
to raise the contract to a game one when 
your combined hands warrant it. As there 
is no method of distinguishing between 
the two in the large majority of cases, the 
only solution is to abandon the weakness 
takeout, as played at Auction. Presumably 
then at Contract every bid or overbid must 
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be regarded as ‘‘encouraging’”’ the partner 
to continue bidding (as his hand warrants) 
his or his partner’s original declaration or 
some other, the object being to reach a 
game bid. There are four exceptions to the 
“encouraging bid’’ rule, occurring when 
the state of the score, belated bidding or a 
double makes it plain that a bid is not 
necessarily encouraging. 

The exceptions are: (1) score game-bids, 
(2) game-saving bids, (3) eventual weak- 
ness takeouts, (4) rescue bids. 


1. Score Game-Bids. Assume you ate 70 
to 0 on the score and hold: 


Your partner bids one no-trump and the 

Opponent on your right passes. You should 

bid two diamonds which your partner 

should not consider an encouraging bid. 

The situation is now the same as at Auc- 
14 
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tion Bridge. There is no occasion for your 
partner to raise you as your side has 
reached a game bid and consequently he 
is no longer in need of encouragement. If 
the adversaries overbid you, your partner 
appreciating you have made a ‘‘score 
game-bid’’ should not raise you, unless he 
has a very strong hand, including strength 
and some length in diamonds; in other 
words, a hand considerably better than 
the average one no-trumper. The adverse 
overbid gives you another bidding oppor- 
tunity which you can take advantage of if 
your hand is sufficiently powerful to 
watrant another bid. 

Assume the same hand and opening bid 
with the score 40 to 0 in your favor. You 
should not bid two diamonds, but leave 
your partner in his one no-trump. True, 
you have more chance of making two dia- 
monds than one no-trump, but that is not 
the point. The point is that you would 
be courting disaster. You would have but 
little chance to make the three diamonds 
required for game. Your partner, being in 
need of encouragement because you have 
not reached a game bid, would take your 
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two-diamond bid as an encouraging bid 
and bid three diamonds; or, if he did not 
happen to fancy diamonds particularly, 
two in hearts, spades or no-trump, neither 
of which he has more than a remote chance 
of making with the help of your hand, as 
he could not bid two originally himself 
(a game bid at that score). Your two- 
diamond bid in this case not only would 
serve no useful purpose, but might be the 
beginning of a lot of trouble for your side. 
Probably a situation would result in which 
your side could not make its contract and 
would be subject to a free double, the op- 
ponents as well as your partner having 
been encouraged to continue bidding and 
doubling. Your partner, relying on your 
two-diamond bid to mean two tricks in 
your hand, might make a disastrous 
double of a subsequent adverse declaration. 
If you pass instead of bidding, the fourth- 
hand opponent will be strongly tempted 
to leave your partner in his no-trump 
declaration, as it is not a game bid; but 
if you bid your diamonds and subsequently 
your side reaches a game declaration, the 
opponents are more likely to bid or double. 
16 
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This is an equally good argument for not 
making a two-diamond overbid with the 
above hand when the score is 60 to O in 
your favor. Although your bid would be a 
score game-bid, your partner’s one no- 
trump would not have been; consequently 
there would not be the same temptation 
for the fourth-hand opponent to open the 
bidding if you pass as there would be if 
you passed with the score 70 to 0 in your 
favor. 


2. Game-Saving Bids. Assume North 
holds the hand given on page 14 with the 
score—North & South 0, East & West 60. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Ist Round lno-trump Pass Pass 2 & 
2d Round Pass Pass 


Clearly North must bid two diamonds on 
the second round, which South must in- 
terpret as a ‘“‘game-saving bid’’; North 
having failed to give him any encourage- 
ment when he had an opportunity to do 
so on the first round, and only bid when 
forced to do so, to save the game. Suppose 
the bidding to have been—South one no- 
17 
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trump, West two clubs. The situation is 
more difficult, but North should still bid 
two diamonds. South will not know 
whether it is a game-saving bid or an en- 
couraging bid, but being in doubt he 
should read it as a game-saver. 


3. Eventual Weakness Takeouts. Having 
passed originally before any bid has been 
made, you are not justified in making a 
weakness takeout of your partner's bid. 
He still has a right to assume that any bid 
you make, other than a score bid, is an 
encouraging bid. Take, however, this sit- 
uation: No score. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


Ist Round Pass Pass lno-trump 29 
2d Round Pass Pass 2no-trump Pass 
3d Round 3b Pass 


North should not regard South’s three- 
club bid as an encouraging bid, but must 
read it as an ‘‘eventual weakness takeout.”’ 
South has not only passed originally but 
on the second round has failed to encour- 
age North’s one-no-trump bid. South 
probably holds six or seven clubs to the 
Queen or Knave and no outside strength. 
18 
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4. A “Rescue Bid’’ is sometimes justifi- 
able after a business double of your part- 
ner’s make. It is easy to distinguish a 
takeout of this kind from an encouraging 
bid. Rescue bids are very dangerous and 
usually prove to be a jump from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Their use, except 
in rare cases, is not recommended, espe- 
cially when they involve increasing the 
contract. There is nothing more annoying 
than to be “‘rescued’’ by your partner 
when about to play a doubled contract at 
which your maximum loss is one or two 
tricks. 


SUMMARY 


The exceptions to the encouraging-bid 
rule are score game-bids, game-saving bids, 
eventual weakness takeouts and rescue 
bids. A word of advice regarding the bid- 
ding of hands warranting an ‘“‘exception’’ 
bid might not be amiss. Except in the case 
of.game-saving bids, use them as sparingly 
as possible and only with understanding 
partners; otherwise you will find them ex- 
pensive luxuries. There is no surer way of 
inviting a disastrous double. To recognize 
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an exception bid it is necessary to know 
the score. When in doubt about whether 
an exception bid has been made, ask your- 
self the question—‘‘Could my partner 
have any valid reason, other than to en- 
courage, for making the bid in question?”’ 
If the answer is ‘‘Yes, he could,’’ assume 
that he has made an exception bid unless 
and until his subsequent bidding, if any, 
refutes the assumption. 


FIRST, SECOND AND RUBBER GAME 
BIDDING 


Whereas bidding at Auction is substan- 
tially the same at every stage of therubber, 
bidding at Contract may be more or less 
definitely classified as follows: 


1. First Game Bidding. 

2. Second Game Not Vulnerable 
Bidding. 

3. Vulnerable Bidding. 


It is impossible, and I think inadvisable 
to try, to point out the many ramifica- 
tions of these three classes of bidding. 
Almost every situation—and there are 
thousands of them—must be met as it 
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arises. Judgment, experience, intuition and 
a certain something which is akin to in- 
spiration (best described as ‘“‘feeling the 
pulse of the table’”) must be our guides. 
Suffice it then to throw out a few hints 
and lay down a few general principles. 


1. First Game Bidding. In the first game 
the two sides are on a parity; in the ab- 
sence of outrageous bids neither is threat- 
ened with enormous penalties and a spirit 
of calm and comparative relaxation per- 
vades the table. It is important to win the 
first game and important to prevent the ad- 
versaries from winning it—how important 
we have seen in Chapter I. Generally 
speaking, you can afford to bid somewhat 
freely in the first game, and take gambles, 
but always good ones, which you would 
hesitate to take when vulnerable, on ac- 
count of the larger penalties involved. 


2.» Second Game Not Vulnerable Bidding. 
There is a tendency on the part of the 
majority of Contract players to strive too 
hard to save the rubber in this position; 
we have seen that incurring a penalty of 
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600 is about 50 points in excess of what the 
situation warrants. When bidding freely, 
particularly when both you and your 
partner are bidding freely, you can’t be 
sure that you will limit your loss to 600. 
The next step up is to 1,000. Therefore in 
this position limit yourself in your bid- 
ding to a probable loss of not over three 
tricks, 400 points. Beware of heavy penal- 
ties. Light bidding and light raises con- 
jointly indulged in are almost sure to lead 
to disaster. 


3. Vulnerable Bidding. In bidding when 
you are vulnerable, it either is in the sec- 
ond game and you are being harried by 
opponents less fortunate in games won, 
but more favorably situated to withstand 
punishment; or you are on even terms 
with adversaries equally vulnerable with 
yourself, and engaged in a somewhat 
cautious but nevertheless tense struggle 
for the rubber. I find that the majority are 
too cautious when vulnerable; many an 
extra-trick premium might have been a 
rubber premium had the hand been bid up 
to its trick-taking capacity. Do not let 
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ee ee 
the fear of heavy penalties cause you to 
see disaster lurking in every bid. Bid 
soundly but not too cautiously. As a rule 
disaster comes from trying to keep the 
opponents from winning, not from sound 
unopposed partnership bidding. 
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CHAPTER I11 


THE CLUB CONVENTION 


ARTIFICIAL FEATURES 


The ‘Club Convention’’ involves the 
introduction into the game of two “‘arti- 
ficial’’ as distinguished from ‘“‘regulation”’ 
bids. It removes the original one-club bid, 
and the one-diamond overbid thereof by 
partner, from the realm of regulation 
bidding. 

The one-club bid is artificial in that it: 

(a) Requires a takeout by partner; 

(6) Is bid irrespective of the club 
holding; 

(c) Shows a minimum of three quick 
tricks. 

The one-diamond overbid thereof by 
partner is artificial in that it: 

(a) Expects a takeout by partner; 

(b) Is bid irrespective of the diamond 
holding; 

(c) Is a denial of two quick tricks. 

Note the points of similarity between 
the two. 
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QUICK TRICKS AND TRICK-TAKING 
ABILITY 


The Club Convention deals primarily 
with quick tricks. The following are 
quick tricks within the meaning of the 
term when using this convention. 

An Ace = one quick trick. 

An Ace-King in the same suit = two 
quick tricks. 

A King—Queen in the same suit = one 
quick trick. 

A King with anv card other than Ace 
or Queen = one-half a quick trick. 

As each suit has a maximum of two 
quick tricks, a hand containing three 
quick tricks can have not more than two 
of them in the same suit and so must have 
at least two suits safely stopped. 

The reader must differentiate between 
quick tricks and trick-taking ability. One 
hand may have three quick tricks and a 
like trick-taking ability at any suit-bid or 
- at no-trump; another, but one quick trick 
and a trick-taking ability of seven if 
played at a certain trump. The former will 
be a useful hand either to assist partner in 
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playing a suit make or no-trump or to help 
defeat any enemy contract; the latter will 
be of little value unless played at its trick- 
taking suit. 

Obviously the final contract must be 
based on trick-taking ability, as its ful- 
filment depends on trick-taking. But in 
hands warranting the use of the Club Con- 
vention the main object of the initial bid- 
ding is not to arrive at a final contract 
forthwith, but to enable partners to give 
a quick-trick picture of their hands in the 
hope that by this means and assisted by the 
trick-taking information acquired from 
later bids the partnership will be able to 
bid and make a game or slam contract. 

This is a very important differentiation 
and one worthy of further analysis. The 
value of the King in trick-taking is about 
three-fourths that of the Ace (the value of 
the Ace as an immediate card of entry 1s 
not here relevant). At best Aces and Kings 
can take but eight, less than two-thirds, of 
the thirteen tricks; and if the Aces are over 
the Kings they may take jointly but four 
tricks. It follows that cards such as 
Queens, Knaves, and 10s, which may be 
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largely responsible for taking from five to 
nine tricks, must receive due bidding con- 
sideration; any system which ignores them 
is necessarily fallacious. But the point is 
that as a rule they are not capable of tak- 
ing tricks until the Aces and Kings have 
been disposed of, and so are entitled to re- 
ceive but little consideration in defining 
quick tricks in hands which warrant the 
initial use of a quick-trick convention. 
Therefore, in assigning quick-trick values, 
definite and quickly available tricks— 
Aces, Ace-Kings and King—Queens—are at 
a premium; less certain and more remote 
tricks—guarded Kings—are discounted to 
some extent; problematical or latent tricks 
—Queen-Knave-10s—are disregarded. The 
lesser honors and suit distribution receive 
the bidding attention they deserve; either 
in partner’s overbid of the one club (other 
than one diamond) or beginning with the 
second bid of the original club bidder. 
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REASONS FOR INTRODUCING THE 
CLUB CONVENTION 


Perhaps you are asking: ‘‘Why intro- 
duce artificial bidding into the game; why 
complicate it further by such an innova- 
tion; why not apply the regulation system 
of bidding to Contract?’’ Admittedly, 
conventions are almost sure to be local, 
and consequently against the general good 
of the game. Unless a convention is 
adopted nationally, or perhaps even inter- 
nationally, it is bound to be more or less 
objectionable when players meet from 
different localities with different sets of 
artificial conventions. There is nothing 
like standardization to promote the gen- 
etal welfare of a game. However, while 
making these admissions, I believe that 
conventions are a requisite to success at 
Contract and that without them slam 
bidding is bound to be at best a hit-or- 
miss proposition. So whether we like it or 
not we are faced with conventions as a 
necessity; but before adopting any we 
should be sure that they are logical, sound 
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and simple. The Club Convention already 
has proved itself to be of relatively more 
assistance to mediocre than to expert 
players—which demonstrates its simplic- 
ity, at least. 

At Auction Bridge you do not have to 
bid the game to make it; and slam bidding 
and the large premiums that go with it 
are not part of that game. At Contract, 
the primary bidding objective is to reach 
a game bid if it is in the cards, secon- 
darily a slam contract provided you are 
reasonably sure of making it. The regula- 
tion or ordinary system of bidding has 
proved to be inadequate in many Contract 
hands, and the need of a supplementary 
system has caused many conventions to be 
devised by those who have played the 
game for any length of time. I am not for 
a moment suggesting that the regulation 
system should be abandoned; far from it, 
I am still a great believer in its use in the 
large majority of hands and merely advo- 
cate the Club Convention as a comple- 
mentary system to round out and complete 
the regulation system. 
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There are many Contract hands with 
which it is almost impossible to make an 
adequate original bid. The following is a 
typical example: North & South are 
partners, South deals; there is no score and 
South holds: 


A bid of one spade may be left in; a bid of 
more will be showing greater spade length 
than South has and perhaps shut out 
North’s suit and cause the hand to be 
played in spades when the game contract 
is attainable in another suit and not in 
spades. If South bids one no-trump his 
side may assume a no-trump game con- 
tract and be defeated by the club suit. 
South has a very good hand but any 
regulation bid he can make is objection- 
able for one reason or another. Playing the 
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Club Convention South bids one club. 
Assuming that the opponents pass every 
time, South’s respective rebids would be as 
follows over the various overbids North 
might make: 


NORTH S$ OVERBID SOUTH’S SECOND BID 
2 &e 3 no-trump 
1 ¢ 1& 
2¢ 5 ¢ 
1yv 4% 
1A 4& 
1 no-trump 2 or 3 no-trump 


In this hand South cannot adequately ex- 
press his strength or game-making possi- 
bilities in one call. It is essential that 
South have another opportunity to bid 
after ascertaining the nature of North’s 
holding. Hands of this character are of 
frequent occurrence, and the Club Conven- 
tion was devised for the purpose of ena- 
bling them, and hands with slam pros- 
pects, to be adequately bid; its use in slam 
bidding will be discussed in the chapter 
devoted to that subject. 
34 
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LOGIC AND ANALYSIS 


Now, let me explain the logic of the 
Club Convention, follow its evolution 
step by step, and at the same time tell you 
about the convention itself. If we know 
the whys and wherefores of a thing we 
readily remember it—if we learn it like a 
parrot it is easily forgotten because unin- 
teresting. 

In any process of logic it is necessary to 
start with an assumption, a point de depart; 
the premise upon which we base our 
present argument is the dictum which I 
have just endeavored to justify: 


“In many Contract hands it is essen- 
tial that an original bidder be assured 
of a second opportunity to bid.”’ 


To simplify the discussion let us take 
the illustrative hand discussed above, one 
of the sort covered by the premise. South's 
hand is given again and North’s as well. 
South has dealt and made a bid at no score 
and, as stated in the premise, desires an- 
other opportunity to bid. 
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Deductions growing out of the premise: 

(a) North must bid unless West bids or 
doubles, otherwise South cannot “‘be as- 
sured of a second opportunity to bid.”’ 

(6) North should know when South 
wishes to “‘be assured of a second oppor- 
tunity to bid’’; otherwise North will have 
to overbid every original bid South makes 
unless West bids or doubles. 
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(c) To accomplish these ends it is neces- 
sary to introduce one or more artificial 
bids into the game. We are faced with 
these alternatives: (1) “‘suit selection,’’ or 
the setting aside of one suit or more for 
artificial bidding; (2) ‘‘numerical selec- 
tion’’ or the artificializing of all bids for 
a given number of tricks regardless of the 
suit. The first alternative has been chosen. 

Numerical selection, such as the selec- 
tion of the two-bid in all suits, has the 
apparent advantage of showing suit dis- 
tribution as well as quick tricks in one bid. 
This can prove advantageous only in the 
relatively rare case of a high overbid by 
the opponents which shuts out one or both 
of the responsive bids of the suit-selection 
users. But in the absence of adverse bid- 
ding, the Club Convention creates no seri- 
ous bar to showing suit distribution be- 
cause when the time comes to show it, 
one club or one diamond is the highest 
call to be overbid. If South bids one club, 
North one diamond, South one spade, 
South will have conveyed the information 
that he has three quick tricks and that 
spades is his best suit, and have received 
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the news that North is lacking two quick 
tricks. South is committed to but a one- 
spade contract. If South bids two spades 
originally, he will have conveyed no more 
information than above, have received 
none as yet from North, and be committed 
to a two contract. The numerical selection 
system is open to the major objections that 
it raises the bidding unnecessarily high in 
the preliminary stages and thereby makes 
it more difficult for both North and South 
to show the full strength of their hands, 
that it upsets the regulation system of bid- 
ding to a greater extent by including all 
four suits instead of one or two in the arti- 
ficial class, that it lacks the elasticity of 
the suit-selection system (an original bid 
of two of a suit when holding three four- 
card suits is hardly to be recommended), 
and that is not so readily adjustable to no- 
trump bidding. 

(d) As one club is the lowest possible 
bid and therefore the least disruptive of 
regulation bidding, it becomes the arti- 
ficial signal bid to show North that 
South must have another bidding oppor- 
tunity. South accordingly bids one club 
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with the above hand, it being the type of 
hand covered by the premise. It is not 
necessary to artificialize bids in the club 
suit higher than the one-bid. 

(e) Since in the majority of hands of 
this type South's club holding will be 
indifferent, and since to require South to 
have a reasonable club suit every time he 
bids one club would restrict the bid too 
much, it follows that South’s one-club 
bid must be artificial in the added sense 
that it is made independently of his hold- 
ing in clubs or any other suit. He may or 
may not have a good club suit. 

Cf) Since South’s club bid does not show 
strength in clubs or any other specific suit, 
it is necessary to define and limit it in 
some other way so that North may know 
what it is all about and bid accordingly. 

(g) Only when his hand is so strong that 
he either could not or would not show its 
full strength by a regulation bid, does 
South wish to assure himself of another 
chance to bid; therefore South’s club bid 
must be a strength bid. 

(A) Since quick tricks are the best mea- 
sure of strength when bids are made irre- 
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spective of suit distribution, South must 
hold an arbitrary minimum number of 
quick tricks in order to bid one club. Ex- 
perience has shown that this arbitrary 
minimum is best fixed at three, still an- 
other artificial feature of the club bid. 

() As South’s one-club bid is made 
irrespective of the club suit, it follows 
that to show strength or length in the 
club suit, a higher club bid than one is 
necessary. An original club two-bid, there- 
fore, corresponds to a regulation club 
one-bid. 

() If the original club bidder has a two- 
suit hand (for instance two five-card suits) 
containing three quick tricks and bids a 
club originally, he will not be able to 
show both his suits until the third round 
of bidding. As this is rather late in the 
day, it follows that holding a two-suit 
hand he should not open with a club bid, 
but bid one in the higher-valued of his 
two suits. 

_ (R) It is advisable for South to have in 

reserve a one-bid in no-trump or a major 

suit (in this instance spades), particularly 

if he is vulnerable, at which he can play 
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the hand without incurring a serious loss 
in case the adversaries pass and his partner 
North (as in this example) has a bad hand, 
and bids a diamond. Consequently it is not 
always expedient for South to bid one club 
merely because he has three quick tricks. 


This concludes the discussion of South’s 
club bid; let us now consider the logic of 
North's one-diamond overbid. 

(a) An overbid or double by West of 
South's original club bid gives South an- 
other opportunity to bid, and relieves 
North of the necessity of bidding. This 
breaks the chain of the convention and 
restores the regulation system of bidding. 
A one-bid in diamonds or any other suit 
by North then would indicate length or 
strength in that suit. 

(4) Failing a bid or double by West, 
North must bid irrespective of his hold- 
ing; consequently South would receive 
little or no information from North’s regu- 
lation forced takeout unless North made 
a ‘‘jump bid.”’ 

(c) Sirce it is most important for South, 
after his club bid, to know whether or not 
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North’s takeout indicates strength, and if 
so how much; and for North to have a 
definite takeout bid with which to indi- 
cate either a mere paucity of quick tricks 
or a very bad hand, and since a jump bid 
raises the bidding unnecessarily high and 
has other disadvantages, it is advisable to 
introduce another artificial bid to cover 
North’s forced takeout with an inferior 
hand. 

(d) Since if North has a really bad hand, 
it may be important to allow South to 
play the hand (in the absence of a bid by 
East or West) at the lowest possible 
call, North’s logical artificial overbid 
with an inferior hand is one diamond, 
which thus becomes the inherent slam 
denial and weakness takeout signal bid 
over the one-club strength call. Like the 
club, for similar reasons and in similar 
respects, it is artificial. As we have seen, 
the club bid is artificial in that it demands 
a takeout, is bid irrespective of the club 
holding, and is a strength signal bid show- 
ing a minimum of three quick tricks. The 
one-diamond overbid of the club is arti- 
ficial in that it expects a takeout, is bid 
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irrespective of the diamond holding, and 
is a weakness signal bid showing less than 
two quick tricks. (The arbitrary minimum 
which experience has shown to be required 
for strength bids.) 

(e) It follows that when North holds 
two quick tricks he must encourage South 
by making an overbid other than one dia- 
mond. It also follows that a two-diamond 
overbid is necessary, as was the two-club 
bid, to show strength or length in the bid 
suit; and is equivalent to a one-diamond 
regulation overbid. If North holds two 
quick tricks, and a four-card suit in which 
he has no quick trick, soundness requires 
that the four-card suit, if bid, be headed by 
the Queen-10 at lowest. If his quick tricks 
are in a three-card suit or suits and he has 
no four-card suit to the Queen-10 or better, 
and no longer suit, he must bid one no- 
trump. The one-no-trump bid therefore is 
sometimes the weakest encouraging bid 
North can make. Provided North has two 
quick tricks he usually should bid the 
full strength of his hand over South’s club; 
but if North has a two-suiter this may not 
be advisable, as a high bid in one of the 
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suits might preclude the expediency of 
showing the other later on. 

(f) Since South may havea slam in mind 
when he bids one club, and needs only 
North’s two quick tricks to bid and make 
it, North’s encouraging bids must always 
contain a minimum of two quick tricks. 
Regardless of North’s game-making possi- 
bilities, if he has not two quick tricks he 
must always first give South the slam-de- 
nial signal of one diamond. Even if North 
has passed originally, he must still bid a 
diamond unless he holds two quick tricks. 
North is practically certain of another 
opportunity to bid on the second round, 
as South almost invariably will take him 
out of his one diamond. 


One of the strong points of the Club 
Convention is that it makes regulation 
bids more specific in character, as we shall 
see, and consequently easier to read. Like- 
wise the one-diamond artificial overbid is 
useful not only as a refuge bid and as a 
two quick-trick denial, but chiefly be- 
cause it legitimatizes and removes from 
the forced class the two-club overbid and 
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any regulation one overbid, other than 
one diamond. 


SUMMARY 


An original one-club bid: 

1. Demands a takeout; 

2. Is bid irrespective of the club hold- 
ing; 

3. Requires a minimum of three quick 
tricks; 

4. Makes a two-club original bid the 
equivalent of a one-club regulation bid; 

5. Denies a two-suit hand; 

6. Generally indicates, particularly 
when vulnerable, a reasonable reserve 
suit or no-trump bid. 


An adverse double or overbid of the one- 
club bid breaks the chain of the conven- 
tion and restores the regulation system 
of bidding; consequently a one-diamond 
overbid by partner, following an adverse 
double, indicates strength or length in 
the diamond suit. 


After a one-club bid and a pass, the one- 
diamond overbid: 
1. Expects a takeout; 
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2. Is bid irrespective of the diamond 
holding; 

3. Denies two quick tricks and in- 
herent slam probabilities. 


Correlatively, a two-diamond overbid 
is the equivalent of a one-diamond regula- 
tion overbid; and any overbid other than 
one diamond: 

1. Requires a mimimum of two quick 
tricks; 

2. Indicates in the bid suit Gif a one- 
bid or its two-diamond equivalent) not 
less than a four-card suit and, if a four- 
card suit, one headed by either Queen— 
10, Queen—Knave, King, or Ace. 

3. Shows, unless holding a two-suiter, 
the full strength of the bidder’s hand, 
in conjunction with partner's holding, 
assuming a minimum club bid by him. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NO-TRUMP COROLLARY TO 
THE CLUB CONVENTION 


DEFINITION 


There is a corollary to the Club Conven- 
tion which is scarcely less important than 
the main proposition. It is simple enough: 
without a prospective guard in all four 
suits, or with a singleton Ace, do not bid 
an original no-trump but bid one club. By 
a prospective guard I mean an Ace, a King— 
x, a Queen-x, or Knave-9-x-x. The Queen 
and one against an opening lead in that 
suit is almost as good a guard as the Queen 
and two. To require the Queen and two 
would, I believe, be restricting the use of 
the original no-trump bid too much. 


ANALYSIS AND ADVANTAGES 


This corollary is not suggested to limit 
no-trump bidding. I am a great advocate 
of playing practicable hands at no-trump 
particularly when there is no score. It 
takes one less trick to go game and there 
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is a vast difference between making nine 
tricks and ten; there can be no ruffing or 
cross ruffing by the adversaries and no bad 
division of trumps. Because you bid one 
club when holding a good hand with three 
suits guarded, which you would ordinarily 
bid one no-trump, it is no indication that 
you will not eventually make a game no- 
trump bid if it is in the hand. 

The corollary is suggested for two 
reasons: 

(a) It lessens unsuccessful no-trump bid- 
ding. The great bugaboo of no-trumpers 
has been that the bidding side is without 
a stop in one suit and that the opponent 
with the opening lead is strong in that 
suit and very properly has not bid over the 
no-trumper. His side promptly takes the 
first five or six tricks and the no-trump 
bidders find at the end of the hand that 
they could have gone game in a major 
suit. 

(4) It simplifies and enlivens no-trump 
raises. Assume your partner has bid an 
original one no-trump at no score. You 
hold a six-card suit to the Ace-King, or 
the Ace-Queen-Knave, or the King— 
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Queen—Knave and no re-entry. Ordinarily 
you would be afraid of finding the miss- 
ing honor in an adversary’s hand, in 
which case your hand is perhaps worth 
but one or two tricks. There would be too 
much uncertainty about it to raise your 
partner's no-trump call in no-trump, and 
besides if your partner has the missing 
card he may be unguarded in some other 
suit. But applying the corollary all doubt 
is dispelled. You know that the card 
which completes your suit must be in 
your partner's hand, and that he has a 
prospective stop in any suit the adversa- 
ries may open. Consequently seven tricks 
early in the hand are almost assured and 
you may bid three no-trump with con- 
fidence. Many players will maintain that 
it would be better, if the six-card suit hap- 
pens to be a major one, to bid it rather 
than assist the no-trumper. I think that 
depends to some extent on the rest of the 
hand. With two singletons, or a double- 
ton and a missing suit, I certainly should 
agree; with a singleton, a doubleton and 
some slight strength in the four-card suit 
I should be neutral; but with a normal dis- 
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tribution of the remaining cards I think 
the no-trump bid offers the best chance 
for game. If your combined hands are not 
strong enough to make three no-trump, 
you probably would not secure four in 
your major suit; and as you are not strong 
enough to bid more than three in it, a 
raise from your partner is required to make 
game. If he is strong enough to raise you, 
the chances are you would have made 
game in three no-trump. With the same 
hand as above, but with five instead of 
six cards in the suit, you should bid two 
no-trump. 

Another advantage of the corollary is 
that if you bid a suit over your partner’s 
original one-no-trump declaration, you are 
sure to find at least two of the suit, in- 
cluding an honor, in his hand. Still an- 
other advantage is that you frequently get 
a good picture of your partner’s hand 
when the opportunity for a slam bid 
presents itself. His no-trump call as we 
shall see often places certain cards of each 
suit definitely in his hand. 
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CHAPTER V 


CLUB CONVENTION ILLUSTRATIVE 
HANDS 


EXAMPLES OF ORIGINAL ONE-CLUB 
AND ONE-NO-TRUMP BIDS 


No score; you deal and hold. 


This hand which has inherent slam 
possibilities illustrates a very important 
point in connection with the Club Con- 
vention not heretofore covered in the text. 
Assume you deal and open with one club 
and your partner bids one diamond, which 
he must do unless he holds both Ace and 
King of clubs (the odds are 8 to 1 against 
this); the opponents both passing. You 
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then must declare two no-trump, a most 
informative bid. Your partner should 
reason as follows: ‘‘My partner could not 
have a hand with inherent slam possibili- 
ties in no-trump or he would have bid 
three no-trump over my diamond. He 
must have an unguarded suit, otherwise 
he would have opened with two no-trump. 
Therefore he does not desire to play the 
hand at no-trump, unless I happen to be 
guarded—or better still doubly guarded— 
in his weak suit, whatever that may be. 
He cannot have length in any suit, other- 
wise he would have bid it instead of no- 
trump on the second round. He must there- 
fore have great strength in three suits and 
has made a forcing bid to get me to bid my 
longest suit. Unless I have a hopeless hand 
I must not leave him in two no-trump. If 
I have a five-card suit I should bid it; ora 
four-card suit headed by not less than a 
Queen, with some outside assistance such 
as an Ace or a King and Queen, or a King 
and Knave.”’ 
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This hand has inherent slam possibili- 
ties and a one-club opening bid is indi- 
cated. The opponents never bid. If part- 
ner’s takeout is one diamond, the original 
bidder should bid four spades, which 
while of itself not a slam invitation shows 
slam possibilities following the original 
club bid and partner’s one-diamond two- 
quick-trick denial. If partner makes an 
encouraging bid over the one club, the 
original bidder should bid six spades. 
His partner holds either the heart or club 
Ace-King, or the heart and club Aces, or 
the club Ace and heart King—Queen. The 
club Ace-King is the only one of these 
four possible minimum holdings which, 
when coupled with a heart opening, will 
allow the contract to be defeated. The 
odds are at least 6 to 1 in favor of making 
a slam and good enough to warrant the bid. 
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If vulnerable, this hand is not an attrac- 
tive club bid, as there is no suit takeout to 
cover partner's diamond bid. One no- 
trump is the only takeout bid, and if 
partner holds a bad hand a rather severe 
penalty may result. On the other hand, it 
is a pretty strong hand to pass. A one- 
diamond opening also has some points of 
merit. It is an unpleasant hand to bid—a 
bad club, a bad diamond, a bad no-bid. 
However, we can’t throw it in the fire or 
demand a new deal, so we must exercise 
our psychological insight and base our bid 
or pass upon our knowledge of partner’s 
game and that of the opponents. 

On the other hand, in the first and par- 
ticularly in the second game when not 
vulnerable, there is much to be said in 
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favor of a club bid. Adverse game bids at 
no score over a legitimate club opening 
are relatively rare, particularly when the 
Opponents are vulnerable. 

This hand illustrates a point previously 
mentioned. The Club Convention does not 
require or imply a club bid on every hand 
containing three quick tricks. On the con- 
trary, there are many hands containing 
three quick tricks which should not be 
opened with a club bid. These include no- 
trumpers, two-suit hands and one-suit 


hands. 


This hand is an excellent example of a 
good club bid without inherent slam possi- 
bilities. The one-heart response to part- 
ner’ s diamond overbid is not unattrac- 
tive. 
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ASSUMING ORIGINAL BIDDER’S 
PARTNER'S OVERBID IS: RESPONSE SHOULD BE: 

2 3 he 

1 ¢ 1 

24 3¢ 

1®y 49 

1 @ 2 no-trump 

1 no-trump 2 no-trump 


(NO ADVERSE BIDDING) 


It is important for the original club 
bidder in this and many other hands of a 
similar character not to raise his partner's 
minor overbids of two clubs or two dia- 
monds to more than three in the bid suit; 
such a raise would prohibit an eventual 
three-no-trump bid or might shut out 
another suit partner may desire to show. 
It is unusual at no score with such a hand 
to secure the game in a minor suit. 


GH al |e eh] | 
ad |e + 


tne 
iy Cee 


This hand is a good example of an 
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original one-no-trump as distinguished 
from a club bid. Note that the Queen and 
one heart constitute a guard in hearts for 
the purposes of the no-trump convention. 


Bid one club originally. The singleton 
Ace precludes an opening no-trump call. 
Note how useful this hand will be to your 
partner if he can show a major suit. 


ASSUMING ORIGINAL BIDDER’S 
PARTNER 'S OVERBID IS: RESPONSE SHOULD BE: 

2 b 3 no-trump 
1 ¢ 1 no-trump 
2 ¢ 2 no-trump 
1yv 49% 

1@ 4 @ 

1 no-trump 2 no-trump 


(NO ADVERSE BIDDING ) 
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In this hand one no-trump is a good 
original bid; but the one-club opening is 
also attractive. Holding two major four- 
card suits, the club bidder would hope to 
get a major overbid from partner. Partner 
would be more inclined to show a four- 
card major suit over one club, than over 
one no-trump. If he holds such a suit, a 
game in that suit is very probable. On the 
other hand, the no-trump opening gives 
the best picture of the hand. 


VIII 


: | i | b%3 fe 
° 4 y ¥\ o > © © 
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¢a4>7 1/0 oP 0 + 
@ 41 41 [9 99 9 oS 
Score 80 to O in favor of the holder of 
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the above hand. Bid one club originally. 
If partner bids one diamond, pass; prob- 
ably your best chance of making the game 
is in diamonds. This is about the only type 
of hand with which it is advisable to let 
partner play his one-diamond bid; i. e., 
when one diamond puts you out and you 
hold an excellent diamond suit. 


EXAMPLES OF PARTNER S OVERBID OF 
THE ORIGINAL CLUB 


No score; your partner deals and bids 
one club originally. Second-hand passes 
and you hold: 


Bid three no-trump. 

Your partner must have three Aces, and 
therefore you probably have between you 
a double stop in any suit the adversaries 
open. Note that the hand contains but 
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two quick tricks and therefore at first 
glance would seem to justify but a one-bid. 
However, combined with your partner's 
hand you can, if you wish, take at least 
seven out of the first eight tricks against 
any adverse lead; and in this case we have 
an apparent mathematical paradox, three 
plus two equals seven, which is explained 
by the fact that the quick-trick value of a 
King increases a half-trick when coupled 
to the Ace of the same suit. The adver- 
saries can hold but one quick trick, the 
missing Ace; and that may also be in your 
partner’s hand, in which case a slam invi- 
tation bid or a slam bid by partner will be 
in order. This hand illustrates the im- 
portance of bidding the full strength of 
your hand at the outset over your partner’s 
original club—provided you have two 
quick tricks. If you bid but one no-trump, 
the weakest encouraging bid you can make 
over the original club, your partner might 
suspect you of having nothing but three 


spades to the Ace-King and leave you 
in. 
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ha] |e + 
ar + 4. + 
eal lo *4 

pis 4 


Bid one spade over partner’s original 
club. 

Your quick tricks do not have to be in 
the bid suit, and sound bidding does not 
require that a five-card suit be headed by 
Queen-10 or better as it does in the case of 
a four-card suit. 


XI 
& * q 
ie io) 
4 4 | : 
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y 
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Bid two no-trump over partner's one- 
club strength signal bid. 

Although you have only two quick 
tricks, the strength of the hand is sufh- 
ciently distributed to bid at least two no- 
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trump. The hand warrants encouraging 
partner more than a one-no-trump bid 
would, often the weakest encouraging 
call over an original club. 


ne 

AR a) \4 4 
ooo [> © + FF ,e|[* Fe = 
> o}| 9 Sak et) le + 
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Bid one no-trump over partner's one- 
club call. 

This hand illustrates the minimum en- 
couraging bid. Timidity might suggest a 
diamond bid on a hand of this character, 
but you would be deceiving your partner 
who may need but your Ace-King of 
hearts either to make a game declaration 
or slam the hand. If you are playing a con- 
vention, you must not deviate from its 
provisions. If the above hand had con- 
tained one less club and four hearts to the 
Ace-King instead of three, one heart 
would have been the correct overbid. 
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XIII 
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Bid one spade on this two-suiter, in 
response to partner’s club bid. 

From the distribution in your hand, it 
seems probable that you will get another 
bid from your partner or the adversaries 
and have an opportunity to bid four hearts 
on the second round. You are not strong 
enough to make a pre-emptive four major 
bid at the outset and you may pick the 
wrong suit. 


Bid one diamond over partner's club 
bid. 
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The fact that you hold a hand where a 
game in spades is almost surely indicated 
has no bearing on the situation. You must 
make the two-quick-trick denial bid of one 
diamond first, and reserve your four-spade 
bid until the second round. You have but 
one and one-half quick tricks and if you 
bid four spades at the outset, your part- 
ner counting at least two quick tricks in 
your hand, might forthwith bid a slam. 
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REGULATION BIDS 


INHERENT DIFFERENCE FROM 
ONE-CLUB BID 


_ We have seen in the last three chapters 
how the playing of the Club Convention 
removes the original club bid and diamond 
overbid from the field of regulation bid- 
ding, and limits the no-trump declaration. 
Regulation original bids remain to be 
considered. 

We have seen that an original one-club 
bid may indicate a hand with inherent 
slam possibilities. Conversely, an original 
bid other than one club, unless it be a 
slam bid, indicates a hand which has not 
inherent slam possibilities; in other words, 
a situation in which the slam invitation 
bid, if one is to be made, probably will 
emanate from the partner of the original 
bidder. We start then with this premise. 
A one-club bid may indicate inherent slam 
possibilities; any other normal original 
bid denies them. Keep this constantly in 
mind; it will help you in your bidding. 
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REGULATION ORIGINAL SUIT ONE-BIDS 


An original one-bid, other than a club 
or no-trump, and an original two-club 
bid (the equivalent of a regulation one- 
club bid) indicate a minimum of two quick 
tricks in the hand and of four cards in 
the bid suit. The quick tricks need not 
necessarily be in the bid suit although it 
is preferable that at least one of them 
be. To insist.on two quick tricks in the 
bid suit as a necessary prerequisite to a 
one-bid restricts the bid too much. 
Original bids of suits headed by a card 
lower than the Queen should be avoided. 
An original one-bid does not evince a 
marked desire to play the hand in the bid 
suit. 


Examples: No score. 


Te 


REGULATION SUIT ONE-BIDS 


a) g(t + SP) era) ee 
as #41) o |}o.0]] 4 
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Bid one heart originally. 


Bid two clubs originally—the equiva- 
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lent of a one-club regulation bid, playing 
the Club Convention. 


EE Oo O19 renin 
AIO AO 

BE [o05||o olla 

ae 
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Bid one diamond originally. 


BIDDING TWO-SUIT HANDS 


If you have a two-suit hand (a hand 
with at least five cards in each of two 
suits) particularly a major two-suit hand 
strong enough to justify a club bid, do 
not as a tule open with one club but bid 
one originally in the higher-valued of 
your two suits. If you open with a club, 
the bidding may get too high or may not 
continue long enough to let you show 
your second suit. CYou would have to 
show your first suit on the second round 
of bidding and could not show your second 
until the third round.) When you hold a 
two-suiter it is important to convey this 
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information to your partner at the earliest 
possible moment, and the quickest way of 
doing so is by an immediate one-bid in 
the higher-valued of the two suits. Only 
bid a club when your hand is so big and 
has such slam possibilities that you are 
fearful of being left in with a regulation 
one-bid. 

Except in cases where the score and the 
hand warrant an opening game bid, it is 
almost always preferable to open two-suit 
hands with a regulation one-bid because: 

(a) It is easier to show the second suit, 
as your one-bid is more apt to be over- 
called than a higher original bid. 

(4) An original suit-bid of two or three 
is indicative of a hand with length in one 
suit only. 

Generally speaking, a two-suit hand de- 
notes an unequal distribution of the re- 
maining suits in one or more of the other 
three hands, and therefore an overbid of 
your one-bid is probable. This will give 
you an opportunity of showing your 
second suit. Always try by your bidding 
to convey a picture of your hand to your 
partner; if he knows you have a two-suiter 
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it will help him no end in his bidding and 
play. 

The following hands should be bid one 
originally in the higher-valued suit in 
preference to one club. 


if pade holding: 
Gi 5 : + /s 
any | 4] | 4 + 
a) 474] |e 
PSV [°. 9 
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III. Bid one spade holding: 
Medes 
Cane, 
a 
ANAIO 9] | © 


TWO-SUIT HANDS 


Note in hand II that the original bid of 
one spade on a suit to the Queen-Knave is 
preferred to one heart on a suit headed 
by Ace-King. Holding two numerically 
equal suits with honors in both suits, it 
is better to bid the higher-valued suit 
first because if you bid subsequently two 
of the lower-valued, your partner can 
show his preference without increasing 
the contract. 

It might be argued that if the adver- 
saries in Example III secure the contract, 
an opening spade lead by partner would 
not prove as advantageous as the heart 
lead which naturally would follow an 
original heart bid. This is true, but the 
bidding advantages outweigh any playing 
disadvantages which may develop. 

There is another reason for bidding the 
higher-valued when two suits are of equal 
length; the next example illustrates. 
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An opening bid of one diamond at no 
score is here indicated, the heart call to 
be made subsequently. When the lower- 
valued suit in a two-suit hand is bid first, 
greater length is indicated in the suit 
originally called. 


ORIGINAL TWO-BIDS 


This discussion covers all original two- 
bids except the two-club bid which, play- 
ing the Club Convention, is equivalent to 
a regulation one-club bid. 

Original suit two-bids, except game 
bids to the score, are indicative of a hand 
with length and fair strength in the bid 
suit and without much outside assistance. 
They evince a desire to play the hand only 
in the bid suit and are more or less shut- 
out bids. They show at least a six-card 
suit. Examples: 


le, Bid Ae ‘0 spades holding: 


ORIGINAL TWO-BIDS — 


If. Bid two hearts holding: 
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The last example is very close to the 
line. A one-club bid would be within the 
rule, but the two-spade bid probably gives 
a better picture of the hand. Had the hand 
contained the Queen instead of the 9 of 
spades, or one of the missing Kings, a 
club bid would have been in order. 

An original two-diamond bid, except to 
the score, should be avoided. It makes it 
mote difficult for your partner to show his 
hand, and the five tricks necessary for 
game are not easy to obtain. Consequently 
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the loss of the use of the two-club bid as 
the equivalent of the two-diamond bid 
(the Club Convention deprives us of its 
use) is negligible. 

An original two-no-trump bid indicates 
a substantially stronger hand than one no- 
trump; and a potential stop in all four suits 
as in one no-trump. A two-no-trump bid 
invites a raise to three no-trump with less 
assistance than would justify a raise from 


one to two. At no score bid two no-trump 
holding: 


>> dd 
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The two-no-trump bid with the above 
holding instead of one club gives the best 
picture of your hand to your partner. It is 
more apt to result in a game contract and 
a slam bid, provided either is in the cards. 
Substitute the Ace for the nine of clubs and 
a one-club original bid is indicated. 
80 
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ORIGINAL THREE-BIDS 


At no score an original minor three-bid 
denotes at least a six-card suit with the 
four top honors and some outside strength, 
or preferably a seven-card suit with a 
minimum of the three top honors and not 
much outside assistance. With an outside 
Ace, bid one club originally and, if prac- 
ticable, make a jump bid to three in your 
minor suit on the second round of bidding; 
the object being to invite your partner to 
bid three no-trump. Your original minor 
three-bids at no score must be awfully 
sound as they invite your partner to bid 
three no-trump if he has one of your suit 
and a stop in the other suits. 

An original major three-bid is not ma- 
terially different from the minor bid except 
that it is not so important that the bid 
suit be absolutely solid. The no-trump 
invitation is not so much in evidence in 
the major three-bid; and the hand, if your 
partner is able to assist you, probably will 
be played at a game contract in your major 
suit. It is far easier to fulfil a major four 
than a minor five contract. 
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An original three-no-trump call is not as 
a rule recommended. If your hand is big 
enough to bid three originally, it must 
have inherent slam possibilities, and a 
one-club bid is indicated, to be followed 
on the second round by three no-trump 
over partner’s one diamond, if he bids it. 


ORIGINAL MINOR FOUR-BIDS 


At no score an original minor four-bid 
shows great length and strength in the bid 
suit and not much outside assistance. It 
discourages a no-trump overbid by part- 
ner, as the takeout requires overbidding 
the game at no-trump. It may be in the 
nature of a shut-out bid, but it invites a 
raise to a game contract in the bid suit 
with normal outside assistance. 


Example: 
OES © 
Or © co) 
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AO 
Bid four diamonds. 
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As this hand lacks the diamond Ace, an 
original three-diamond bid is out of the 
question. 


ORIGINAL GAME SUIT-BIDS 


At no score original game suit-bids are 
pre-emptive and in the nature of shut-out 
bids. 

The fact that the original bidder did not 
open with one club is the best indication 
that his hand is not one with many 
prospects of a slam. He may have one or 
more missing suits. Even if you hold the 
Ace-King in one or more of these suits it 
may be of no assistance to him. Therefore, 
be loath to raise him. This type of hand is 
discussed more fully in the chapter on 
slam bidding. 

Examples of original game suit-bids: 
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Aad 
Gi mea 
Fh \"\) icy 
NY BD oa 
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Bid five clubs. 


OVERBIDS OF ADVERSE BIDS 


No doubt a great deal could be written 
on this topic, but most of it would be in 
vain, as it would be impossible to cover 
the thousands of combinations justifying 
overbids of adverse bids, and the various 
contributing factors such as the score, 
your partner, the opponents, etc. Experi- 
ence is the best teacher; so suffice it to 
throw out a few hints. 

If you make an original suit overbid of 
an adverse bid you should have at least 
two reasonably quick tricks, unless you 
have made a game-saving overbid. 

If you make a jump original overbid of 
an adverse bid, you indicate about the 
same sort of hand that a corresponding 
original bid would have indicated; with 
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the exception that, as you have not had 
the opportunity to bid one club originally, 
there is no inherent slam denial. For ex- 
ample: if you bid three diamonds over an 
adverse original heart at no score, you 
show a solid diamond suit and invite a 
three-no-trump call from your partner if 
he can stop hearts and has some other use- 
ful cards. On the other hand, a three- 
diamond bid over an adverse two hearts, 
being forced, would not indicate any 
specific solidity in the diamond suit—nor 
in itself invite a three-no-trump declara- 
tion. 

The same principles apply to your over- 
bid of your partner's original bid in a suit 
other than his. 

A two-minor bid over an adverse atti- 
ficial one-minor bid in the same suit shows 
length or strength in the bid suit, and is 
equivalent to a regulation one-bid in that 
suit. 


ASSIST BIDS 


It is difficult to lay down any fixed rules 
as to when you should or should not assist 
your partner’s regulation bid; so much de- 
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pends upon the adverse bidding, the score 
and your knowledge of your partner's 
game. The following are the general prin- 
ciples governing assist bids. It is assumed 
that they are made at no score, and that 
the intervening opponent has passed. 


NO-TRUMP ASSIST BIDS 


If your partner has bid one no-trump, a 
minimum of two reasonably quick tricks 
with some outside help is required to raise 
him to two no-trump. Queens and Knaves 
are important adjuncts in assist bids. 

Example of minimum assist bid from one 
to two no-trump: 


“s 
3 
= 

If your partner bids two no-trump origi- 
nally you should raise him with an Ace 
and a King or Queen; or with two Kings. 
An original two-no-trump bid shows much 


greater strength than a one-no-trump call. 
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SUIT ASSIST BIDS 


If your partner makes a suit one-bid you 
should hesitate to raise him without 
reasonable assistance in his suit. If you 
have but two of his suit you should not, 
as a rule, raise him in it unless one of them 
is the Ace, King, or Queen. Even in that 
case you should be rather conservative in 
your raises as your partner may have bid a 
four-card suit, leaving seven in the ad- 
verse hands. It is often better under these 
conditions to overcall in a suit of your 
own, if you have it, or in no-trump if you 
have a reasonable all-around hand. On the 
other hand, if your partner has bid two 
of a suit or himself raised his one-bid to 
two, you can afford to make an assist 
bid on outside strength alone providing 
you have a couple of little ones in his suit 
as he has indicated reasonable length by 
his two-bid. Generally speaking, and sub- 
ject to the above limitations, a minimum 
of two reasonably quick tricks is required 
to give your partner a raise in his suit-bid. 
A jump raise from one to three requires 
three reasonably quick tricks, including 
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some strength and fair length in your 
partner's suit. 

It is difficult to define what is meant by 
reasonably quick tricks, as so much de- 
pends on the location of a given card. If 
South bids one heart originally and West 
two diamonds, of which suit North holds 
the King and one, North could count his 
King of diamonds as a reasonably quick 
trick; and the fact that he holds but two 
diamonds, provided he has at least three 
trumps, would no doubt give rise to the 
hope that he might be able to secure an- 
other trick by ruffing the third round of 
diamonds. This last, however, could not 
be considered a reasonably quick trick. 
On the other hand if East the dealer had 
bid one diamond, South one heart and 
West had passed, North’s diamond King 
could not be considered a reasonably quick 
trick. 


SECONDARY SUIT-BIDS 


A secondary suit-bid usually indicates 
length with not much outside assistance 
and probably not more than one quick 
trick. Unless the hand warrants a jump 
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bid, or unless the player’s partner has an 
unusually well fitting hand, a bid of this 
kind will not often be productive of a game 
at no score. 

If the partner of the secondary suit- 
bidder subsequently doubles an adverse 
bid, he must do so with the expectation of 
finding little or no assistance for defeating 


the doubled contract in the secondary 
suit-bidder’s hand. 
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DOUBLES DISTINGUISHED 


Doubling at Contract is more common 
than at Auction because bidding runs 
higher on account of the contracting re- 
quirement that you must bid game in 
order to make it. This is one of the charms 
of Contract. 

As at Auction Bridge, so at Contract, 
there are two kinds of doubles. 


A. Informatory doubles made in the 
expectation that your partner will take 
you out of the double. 

B. Business doubles made with the 
reverse expectation. 


DOUBLING CONVENTIONS 


Experience has shown that the follow- 
ing doubling conventions are best suited 
to Contract. 


1. A Double of One is informatory. 
2. A Double of Two is informatory if 
neither of your side has bid previously; 
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business if either of you has bid previ- 
ously. 

3. A Double of Three may be informa- 
tory if your side previously has not bid. 
This you must determine from your hand, 
the score, the bidding, and intuition. 

4. A double of more than three is 
generally business. 


Note the expectancy, rather than demand 
that characterizes all classes of doubles; 
there is nothing mandatory about them. 
If your hand warrants it, you may leave 
your partner’s informatory double in, or 
take his business double out; but such 
cases are the exception, not the rule. 

There is an important difference between 
doubles in Auction and Contract. In Auc- 
tion you never can be sure (except for the 
assurance your hand may give you) that 
an unfree double by your side will not 
result in a game for the opponents. At 
no score a Contract double of one in no- 
trump or a major suit, or of one or two 
in a minor suit, is in a sense a freedouble 
as the adversaries cannot make game; 
your partner's double of such a bid may 
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therefore be left in with greater impunity. 

Some players maintain that the doubled 
and redoubled premiums and penalties at 
Contract are all in favor of the doubled 
and redoubling side, but analysis fails to 
justify this contention. If a double is 
sound, the best result the doubled side 
can hope for is just to make its contract 
as contrasted to a possible loss of one to 
four tricks. On this basis a sound double 
is always a good investment for the 
doublers. 


INFORMATORY DOUBLES 


An informatory double of a suit-bid 
usually indicates weakness in the doubled 
suit and general strength in the other 
three suits. But this is only a general indi- 
cation; informatory doubles often are 
used—and rightly so—with strength in 
the bid suit when a bid from partner 1s 
desired. 

Beware of your partner’s informatory 
double of the opponent’s game bid, par- 
ticularly if it is a fourth-hand double and 
the enemy is a game in. It is apt to be very 
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light—a ‘‘game-saving double’’—he prob- 
ably is not strong enough to bid anything 
himself and is putting the onus on you. 
An informatory double anticipates a 
takeout in partner’s longest suit (which 
cannot be shorter than four cards) or in 
no-trump having a probable stop in the 
doubled suit and no reasonable four-card 
suit-bid. Bear in mind that your partner's 
forced takeout of your informatory double 
shows you little or nothing unless he 
makes a jump bid. If he does not, he may 
hold but four of his bid suit to the eight 
and nothing else. If he takes out in no- 
trump, he may hold five of the doubled 
suit to the 10 and nothing else, although 
you will hope to find him with a stop in it. 
This is looking at the gloomy side of the 
picture, but it emphasizes the point that 
if your partner has a reasonably good hand 
he ordinarily should make a jump bid 
takeout of your informatory double. 
Examples: 
mismo score. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


Ist Round 14 Pass 1no-trump Double 
2d Round Pass 
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West holds: 


West could bid three not two clubs to 
show a reasonable suit. As he has passed 
originally, East should not be deceived as 
to his partner’s quick-trick holding. 


2. Noscore. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH 


1¢@ Double Pass 


East holds: 
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East should bid two no-trump. Two 
stops in the bid suit and the outside 
strength justify a jump bid. 

An informatory double may occasional- 
ly be left in with good results. This applies 
particularly to the no-trump double. 


Example: 


No Score. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Ist Round 1no-trump Pass Pass Double 
2d Round Pass 


West holds: 


¢ 
4 
+ 


West, if he passes, probably will set the 
contract not less than 1,000 points, if 
North is vulnerable and permits the hand 
to be played at one no-trump doubled. 
West, by passing the double, gives East a 
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good idea of his (West’s) strength, and 
this may enable East to double any over- 
bid North can make. 

It very seldom pays to leave in a double 
of a suit one-bid. Almost always the pen- 
alty, if you receive any, is small; and often 
when you can set the declaration, you have 
between you a game bid of your own in 
some other make. 

When your side has not bid previously 
and your partner doubles an adverse three- 
bid (Doubling Convention 3, page 94), it 
is sometimes difficult to determine whether 
the double is business or informatory. This 
you must judge by the score, your hand, 
the bidding, and your knowledge of your 
partner's bidding methods and those of 
the opponents. If you have three or more 
of the doubled suit in your hand, or if 
three is a game contract for the opponents, 
the double is probably informatory. 

Examples of bidding and score assump- 
tions: 


1. Noscore. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
26 Pass 3@ Double 
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The bidding assumption is that the 
double means business. North apparently 
is not strong in spades. The score also indi- 
cates a business double because, as a game 
contract has not been reached, East cannot 
be making a ‘‘game-saving double.’’ 


2. Score—North & South one game in 
and 40 to 0 on the second game. 
THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


2¢ Pass 3 @ Double 


The bidding assumption is that the 
double is informatory. Since North has 
confirmed South’s two-diamond bid, East 
is probably weak in that suit. The score 
also indicates an informatory double as a 
game contract has been reached. 


BUSINESS DOUBLES 
There are two kinds of Business Doubles: 
(a) The double following or during 
competitive bidding between sides. 
(4) The double following or during 
unopposed adverse bidding. 


There is this important difference be- 
tween the two. If both partners have been 
bidding in case (4), a double by one of 
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them is based on the probable tricks he 
holds plus the probable tricks his partner 
holds as shown by his bidding. This is one 
of the main reasons why bidding and raises 
should be sound. Sound bidding leads to 
sound doubles; unsound bidding invites 
disastrous doubles of adverse makes. After 
your unsound call followed by your part- 
ner’s business double of an adverse bid, 
you probably face the uncomfortable al- 
ternatives of having the opponents win a 
doubled contract or yourself suffering a 
severe penalty by a further bid. In case 
(4) on the other hand, the doubler must 
rely almost entirely on his own hand, as 
his partner has made no bid. 

Generally speaking, the time to make a 
business double is during competitive 
bidding when you sense not only that the 
adversaries are getting beyond their depth 
but also that your side has reached its 
safe bidding limit. Read again the Con- 
clusion to Chapter I, on page 5. 


REDOUBLES 


In general, it is advisable to redouble 
only when you are reasonably sure both 
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of making your redoubled contract and of 
inflicting a severe penalty on the adver- 
saries in any overbid they may make. 

If you are certain of not losing more 
than one trick and have an even chance of 
making your contract, you stand to win 
more than you will lose by redoubling, 
provided the adversaries can be soundly 
beaten if they overbid. 

A bluff redouble made in the hope of in- 
ducing the opponents to overbid you, al- 
though sometimes successful, is dangerous; 
it is expensive when the adversaries refuse 


to be trapped. 
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THE BIDDING STAGES 


Slam Bidding is one of the most fascinat- 
ing features of Contract. At Auction a 
slam premium is at times merely the result 
of holding high cards; at other times, cor- 
rect play is needed to produce the result. 
At Contract, however, there are no premi- 
ums for unbid slams; usually the correct 
bidding up to slams is difficult, and the 
play of the hand doubly important be- 
cause not only the slam with its large 
premium is at stake, but the game also. 

There are three distinct stages to slam 
bidding: 

1. The preliminary bidding. 
2. The slam invitation bid. 
3. The subsequent bidding. 


Of course, there are exceptional hands 
where no slam invitation bid is made, but 
the slam itself is bid over the original bid. 
Again, there are hands where a slam is bid 
originally; but this is a rare occurrence 
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except in goulashes. In the large majority 
of slam hands the three stages of bidding 
will be in evidence. 

Until the slam invitation bid is made, 
routine bidding proceeds as in any other 
hand and gives no hint of a brewing slam; 
consequently ‘‘the preliminary bidding’”’ 
requires no particular analysis in this 
chapter. 


THE INVITATION BIDS 


There are three slam invitation bids: 

A. The Game Overbid Invitation: Bid- 
ding more than the number of tricks re- 
quired to make the game. 

B. The Adverse Suit-Bid Invitation: 
Bidding a suit in which the adversaries 
have made a regulation bid as distin- 
guished from an artificial bid. 

C. The Invitation Following the Es- 
tablishment of a Playing Suit. 


ANSWERING THE INVITATION 


After receiving one of the above-named 
invitations from your partner, two courses 
ate open to you in “‘the subsequent 
bidding.”’ 
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1. To accept the invitation. 
2. To decline the invitation. 


Your first bid after receiving the slam invi- 
tation should indicate your acceptance or 
refusal. 


There are two ways of accepting the 
invitation: 

(4) To forthwith bid a slam; 

(6) To make a further encouraging 
bid. 

There are two ways of declining the 
invitation: 

(c) To pass; 

(d) When it is not possible to pass, 
because your partner has made a bid 
which necessitates an overbid on your 
part (such as a Class B invitation), to 
rebid at the lowest possible call the 
suit, if any, you have previously bid. If 
you have not previously bid, your 
forced overbid, unless it be a jump bid, 
must be largely discounted by your 
partner and cannot be construed as an 
acceptance of the invitation. 


In the ensuing discussion involving the 
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presentation of illustrative bids and hands, 
no effort is made to separate the various 
phases of slam bidding outlined above. 
The bidding is presented from its inception 
to its termination, and it is hoped that, 
by a study of the foregoing summary, the 
reader will be able to trace the various 
stages of slam bidding through each ex- 
ample. 


THE GAME OVERBID OR CLASS A 
INVITATION 


THE ADVERSE SUIT-BID OR CLASS B 
INVIFA TION 


Neither a Class A nor a Class B bid is 
necessarily a slam invitation. If your part- 
ner opens a hand with two spades or even 
two no-trump at a score of 70-all, he may 
be making a shut-out bid. If he bids four 
clubs over an adverse original three, he 
may be merely forcing you to show your 
longest suit (you must of course take him 
out); he might prefer not to double the 
three clubs for fear of your mistaking the 
double for business and leaving him in. If 
you are 80 to 0 on the score and your part- 
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ner bids two of a suit over your one no- 
trump, it is probably because he thinks 
your side has more chance of making 
game in the suit declaration. On the other 
hand, if he makes a jump bid to three of 
a suit under the last-named condition, it 
would be an obvious slam invitation. 

If your partner bids one spade, second- 
hand two diamonds, and you three dia- 
monds; you are extending a Class B slam 
invitation. In addition—and this is very 
important—you are indicating that you 
have no losing tricks in diamonds; in other 
words, that you have either no diamonds, 
ot the Ace singleton, or control of the suit 
including the Ace. If you bid two or more 
clubs or diamonds over an adverse artificial 
one club or diamond, you neither extend a 
slam invitation nor require your partner to 
take you out; you show length and prob- 
ably strength in the bid suit. As the arti- 
ficial club and diamond show quick tricks, 
not suit distribution, this is a logical ex- 
ception to the adverse suit-bid invitation. 

To distinguish bids of this character and 
recognize which are intended as slam invi- 
tations and which are not, requires some 
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experience and judgment. You always 
must ask yourself this question when con- 
fronted with such a bid: “‘Could my 
partner have any valid reason, other than 
issuing a slam invitation, for making it?”’ 
If the answer is ‘Yes, he could,’’ do not 
construe his bid as a slam invitation, un- 
less and until his subsequent bidding, if 
any, Clearly shows that it was so intended. 


ESTABLISHING A PLAYING SUIT 


It is essential at Contract Bridge to 
know when a playing suit has been estab- 
lished. If either you or your partner lacks 
this knowledge, your partnership is apt to 
encounter disaster when it comes to bid- 
ding slams. At Auction, we give little 
heed to the establishment of playing suits 
and the bidding leading up to it. Estab- 
lishment is practically an unknown term 
because there is no occasion for its use. 
But at Contract the introduction of slams 
has made establishment a necessary factor; 
a thing that we must study, practise and 
be able to recognize. The important point 
is this: after a playing suit has been es- 
tablished by your side (and until and un- 
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less it has been dislodged as the established 
playing suit by an adverse bid or double or 
by a jump overbid by partner—see page 
117) any declaration you or your part- 
ner may make in a suit other than the 
playing suit must be regarded as showing 
merely the Ace of or chicane in the bid suit, 
the object being to encourage an eventual 
slam declaration. Obviously, if you fail to 
recognize a declaration of this character 
and leave your partner in to play a hand at 
five spades, when he has none in his hand 
and you hold but three, disaster will ensue 
—ageravated by the fact that your wily 
adversaries will not double and give your 
partner an opportunity to extricate him- 
self. 


There are two ways of establishing a 
playing suit: 

I. By joint partnership bidding to the, 
“establishing point’’; i. e., the bidding 
of a specific suit or no-trump first by one 
partner, then by the other, until the estab- 
lishing point is reached. 

II. By a pre-emptive bid by one player. 


I. There are two methods of arriving 
at the establishing point. 
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(a) By joint partnership bidding in- 
volving a jump bid; to two followed 
by an assist by partner to three in a 
minor suit provided a game contract 1s 
reached; or to two followed by an as- 
sist by partner to three in a major suit; 
or to not less than three in no-trump; 
or to not less than four in any suit. 


Examples: No adverse bidding. 

1. No score. South two _ spades; 
-North three spades and spades is the 
established playing suit for North and 
South. But if: South one spade, North 
three spades; spades is not established. 
South may have a two-suit hand and he 
should not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of disclosing that fact at this 
stage of the bidding. If North in this 
case had bid four spades over South’s 
one, the suit would have been estab- 
lished. 

2. Noscore. South one, two or three 
diamonds; North four diamonds, and 
-the establishing point is reached. But 
if: South two diamonds; North three 
diamonds; the suit is not established as 
three is not a game bid. 
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3. No score. South one club; North 
one heart; South two no-trump, North 
three no-trump; and the establishing 
point is reached. 


(6) When there is no jump bid, by 
reaching by joint partnership bidding in 
a suit or no-trump both a game con- 
tract and not less than a three-bid. 


Examples: No adverse bidding. 


1. No score. South one no-trump, 
North two no-trump, South three no- 
trump. The establishing point is arrived 
at, both a game bid anda three-bid havy- 
ing been made. 

2. Noscore. South one heart, North 
two hearts, South three hearts. The suit 
is not established since no game bid has 
been made. 

5. ~ score North, &,-Soauth 60,1010. 
South two clubs (remember this is not a 
jump bid when playing the Club Con- 
vention); North three clubs. The estab- 
lishing point is reached and North has 
issued a slam invitation or made a shut- 
out bid. 

4. Score North & South 60 to 0. 
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South one diamond, North two dia- 
monds, South two hearts. Diamonds 
would not be the established playing 
suit because, although a game bid has 
been made, a three-bid is lacking. Con- 
sequently South’s two-heart bid should 
neither be construed as showing merely 
the Ace of hearts nor as a slam invita- 
tion; it shows a strong two-suit hand 
with greater length in diamonds than in 
hearts, and a desire to keep the bidding 
open in case North should be able to 
issue a slam invitation after being in- 
formed of South’s heart strength. A 
three-diamond declaration by North 
over South’s heart bid would indicate a 
preference for diamonds as a playing 
suit; any other bid by North should ~ 
be construed as indicative of a slam. 
If South is an understanding partner, 
North could bid two spades or three 
clubs to show merely the Ace of the bid 
suit, or could declare two no-trump in- 
dicating the Aces of spades and clubs 
(this bid is analyzed later), relying on 
South to overbid in diamonds. A playing 
suit has not been established; but the 
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score, North’s two-diamond bid, South’s 
unnecessary two-heart declaration and 
the lack of adverse bidding, combined 
should make the nature of any of the 
above bids by North clear to South. 


II. A suit or no-trump can be estab- 
lished by a pre-emptive bid by one player. 
Three conditions must be fulfilled. 

(a) A jump bid must be made. 
(6) At least a game bid must be made. 
(c) At least a four-bid must be made. 


A four-bid as distinguished from a three- 
bid in method I, is here required because 
the establishment of a playing suit by one 
player in one bid, as opposed to any suit 
his partner may hold, should require a 
higher bid than the establishment of a 
suit admittedly (through joint bidding of 
it) satisfactory to a side. 

Examples: 

1. No score. South four hearts, and 
the playing suit is established. 

2. Score East & West 20 to 0. South 
one heart, West pass, North three 
hearts, East four clubs. The club-playing 
suit is not established for East and West 
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because the four-bid is not a jump bid, 
and because the four-bid is forced by the 
adverse three-heart bid and therefore not 
voluntary. This is an important point 
and one not previously mentioned. A 
bid which has all the earmarks of a 
slam invitation bid must not be con- 
strued as such if it is forced by an ad- 
verse bid and therefore not voluntary. 
For instance, in this example assume the 
bidding to have been: South one heart, 
West pass, North four hearts, East five 
clubs. East’s club bid could not be re- 
garded as a Class A slam invitation be- 
cause it was forced by the adverse, four- 
heart bid. 

3. No score. South three no-trump, 
West pass, North four hearts. Neither 
no-trump nor hearts are established 
within the meaning of the rule. 

4. No score. South four clubs; the 
playing suit is not established because, 
although a jump bid and a four-bid have 
been made, a game bid is lacking. 
“Adverse bidding or doubling or a jump 

bid by partner may dislodge an already 
established playing suit. 
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Examples: 


1. Score North & South 20 to 0. 
South two clubs, West pass, North three 
clubs, East pass, South four clubs; and 
clubs is established. But if East or West 
subsequently bids four diamonds, the 
diamond bid dislodges the playing suit 
already established for North and South. 
If North or South then bids four hearts, 
he indicates length and strength in the 
bid suit and his partner is not forced to 
overbid. 

2. Score 20-all. South four clubs, 
West four diamonds, North four hearts. 
South’s bid established clubs as the 
playing suit, West’s diamond bid dis- 
lodged it. Neither West nor North 
established a playing suit by his bid, 
since neither was a jump bid. North's 
bid shows length and strength in, and a 
readiness to play, the hand at hearts. 

3. No score. South four hearts, West 
double, North four spades. The spade 
bid must be interpreted as a rescue bid, 
not as showing the Ace of spades and in- 
viting a slam. West’s double has dis- 
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lodged hearts as the established. playing 
suit. 

4. Noscore. South four hearts, West 
pass, North five spades. There is no oc- 
casion for North to bid more than four 
spades to show the Ace of, or chicane in, 
that suit after South’s pre-emptive bid 
of four hearts. Therefore North’s jump 
spade raise must be regarded as estab- 
lishing spades as the playing suit in 
place of hearts, as showing a long solid 
spade suit, and as a probable but more or 
less forced Class A slam invitation. It 
South now declares six hearts, he dis- 
lodges spades as the playing suit as he 
already has shown his great heart 
strength by his original bid. 


Since you establish a playing suit by a 
pre-emptive bid, be sure that such a bid is 
sound, and that the hand probably can be 
played as successfully at that suit as at any 
other. 

.The methods outlined of establishing 
and dislodging playing suits are neces- 
sarily more or less artificial. However, 
they are logical, practical and sound, and 
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that is the test of every convention. They 
have been devised with two objectives in 
mind: (1) Not to interfere with the bid- 
ding of game contracts; (2) To assist slam 
bidding. 


*““SLAMITIS 


Those who have been “‘exposed’’ to 
Contract for the first time are liable to be- 
come infected with ‘‘slamitis.’’ They are 
attracted by the enormous premiums, 
think that slam bidding is the sine qua non 
of Contract, and seeing a slam roosting in 
every bush, try to convert it into a bird in 
the hand. A slamitis victim very properly 
bids one no-trump at no score, holding: 


aa] (4 4) [ 4 
V o 4) | 4 
+ 


tb 


The next player passes and partner bids 

three no-trump, four of a major or five of 

a minor; immediately the victim is out for 

a slam and makes another bid which usu- 
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ally ends in disaster. He forgets that all 
his strength was shown by his original 
one-no-trump call, overlooks the fact that 
his partner’s make took all that strength 
into consideration, and proceeds to bid 
his hand all over again. He bids four 
spades over his partner's four-heart call 
to show the Ace of spades, although 
that Ace was included in his one-no-trump 
bid. His partner who has bid four hearts on 
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is forced to take him out with five hearts, 
as he realizes that the spade call shows 
tops without length and is a slam invita- 
tion. The four-spade bidder has said, 
“Partner, I have the Ace of spades, I like 
your hearts, I have a considerably stronger 
hand than my one-no-trump bid indicates; 
I should like to slam the hand, but as I 
am rather weak in one of the minor suits, 
cannot do so until I find out about your 
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strength in my weak suit. I appreciate that 
your pre-emptive four-heart bid has es- 
tablished hearts as the playing suit, and 
am confident that with my hand we can 
make at least five hearts.’’ In saying all 
these things, the four-spade bidder has 
been fibbing; one of the symptoms of slam- 
itis. Now the poor deceived partner of the 
afflicted one has said by his five-heart bid: 
“I drew myself up to my full height when 
I raised your one no-trump to four hearts; 
I am as anxious to make a slam as you ate, 
but I can’t see it in my hand. If I had the 
Ace of clubs or diamonds, unless it was an 
obvious part of my four-heart bid, I gladly 
would show it by bidding five clubs or five 
diamonds. As I must take you out of your 
four-spade bid, I reiterate my heart bid, as 
I have nothing else to mention. I had no 
thought of slams when I bid the four 
hearts, so please do not raise me unless you 
are terribly strong.”’ 

But this is beyond the grasp of the 
afflicted one. He realizes only that his 
partner has bid five hearts and that only 
one little trick stands between them and- 
the tantalizing premium. He thinks of sev- 
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eral recent hands where his side has made 
six or seven odd after failing to bid slams; 
and forgets that while there are a great 
many hands on which at least three odd 
can be obtained, the number of contract- 
making handsdiminishesinrapidly increas- 
ing ratio as the number of required tricks 
increases. Accordingly he ventures six 
hearts which is doubled; and if he is vul- 
nerable he loses 600 points instead of win- 
ning the rubber with a profit of at least 620 
on the hand, a swing of 1,220 points. 

If you stop to analyze correctly-bid 
hands on which unbid slams are made, you 
will note that almost all of the slams were 
the result of one or more finesses working, 
or of an unexpectedly fortunate distribu- 
tion of one or more suits, or of the failure 
of the opponents to lead an Ace which 
they most certainly would have led origi- 
nally against a bid slam, or of their leading 
away from a King, an opening which a 
slam bid should have prevented, or of some 
error on their part; in other words, that 
the slams in question were unbiddable. 

Beware of slamitis. Usually the best you 
can hope for is a game, not a slam. Unless 
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you have a hand which obviously war- 
rants either a slam bid or the extending of 
an invitation, or receive such invitation 
from your partner, forget about slams. 


THE INVITATION FOLLOWING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A PLAYING 
SUIT OR CLASS C INVITATION 


The type of hand discussed above is a 
very interesting one. It illustrates ‘“‘the 
invitation following the establishment of 
a playing suit.’’ This invitation, while 
not as outstanding as either of the first 
two forms, is more distinctive in that it is 
susceptible of but one interpretation—it 
is always a slam invitation. In the above 
case (page 119), the invitation is con- 
tained in the four-spade bid, which is not 
an overbid of game. If the hand had war- 
ranted it, this would have been an excel- 
lent bid. It must be taken as a slam invita- 
tion for three reasons: 


(a) The pre-emptive call of four 
hearts over one no-trump has estab- 
lished hearts as the playing suit. This 
reason is conclusive in itself. 
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(6) Having opened with an original 
no-trump bid, the spade bidder must 
have at least two hearts with one honor 
and therefore could not be taking out on 
account of weakness in hearts. 

(c) If the spade bidder is strong 
enough to make a bona fide four-bid 
over the four hearts, he would have 
opened with a spade or a one-club bid 
instead of a no-trump declaration. 


Note that in the hand in question the 
condition precedent to the invitation has 
been fulfilled, as a playing suit has been 
established by the pre-emptive four-heart 
bid. 

The following hand would have war- 
ranted a four-spade bid by the slamitis 
victim. 


It is just enough stronger than the mini- 
mum one-no-trump call to warrant a slam 
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invitation after the four-heart bid. There 
are several ways of extending the invita- 
tion. If you bid four spades or five dia- 
monds the invitation falls in Class C. The 
former is the better bid, because it is easier 
for your partner to show you the club Ace 
if he holds it and desires to do so. If you 
bid five diamonds, your partner to show 
the club Ace has to bid a slam and you 
can’t show him the spade Ace after that, 
as it would be equivalent to bidding a 
grand slam in hearts. Five hearts would 
be a Class A slam invitation bid, but it is a 
bad bid. It is open to the same objection 
as the five-diamond bid and also fails to 
show the diamond Ace. Aces are most im- 
portant things to show during the subsequent 
bidding after the establishment of a playing 
suit; by showing them you can convey the 
best picture of your hand to your partner. 
A four-no-trump bid made over the four- 
heart bid would be a Class A invitation 
bid, but would indicate the missing Aces, 
in this case the Aces of diamonds, spades and 
clubs and consequently would not be justi- 
fied by the hand under discussion. This bid 
will be analyzed later. 
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DECLINING THE INVITATION 


Assume you are a game out, score 60 to 
0 for the opponents on the second game, 
and as dealer have bid one spade originally 


on: 
228 160 
aCe 
re 
Beg 
Yo 
Pes 2 | 


Two diamonds is hid by ald 
three diamonds by your partner, a slam 
invitation. Fourth-hand passes. Your 
spade-bid is obviously a bad one, although 
you may seek to justify it by the score and 
the fact that you have a two-suit hand. 
True, your partner may not like your 
spades particularly and between you you 
may have a game in hearts and not in 
spades. But this is beside the point. Your 
partner has issued a slam invitation. Re- 
member—and this is very important— 
that every bid you make after that in a 
suit you have not previously bid will very 


properly be taken by him as a slam encour- 
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aging bid, an acceptance of the invitation. 
Your one object with this hand, having 
deceived him already with your original 
bid, must be to prevent his bidding a slam. 
Bid three spades over his three diamonds 
(three hearts very probably would result 
in a slam bid by your partner) and never 
bid again unless forced to, and if forced to 
keep bidding spades. You could be forced 
to bid again if your partner bid four dia- 
monds over your three spades. This illus- 
tration of declining the invitation is sim- 
ilar to the one we have already seen (page 
120) where the partner of the player af- 
flicted with slamitis bid five hearts over 
the four-spade invitation. 


THE SUBSEQUENT BIDDING AND 
ACCEPTING THE INVITATION 


Once a playing suit is established, and 
until and unless it is dislodged by an 
adverse bid or double or a jump over- 
bid by partner, any further bid by a 
player of the establishing side, in a suit 
other than the playing suit, constitutes 
a slam invitation bid, indicates the Ace 
of or chicane in the bid suit, confirms 
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the established suit, and demands a take- 
out. Showing Aces or chicane is the most 
important part of the subsequent bidding. 
The latter, of course, must not be shown 
when no-trump is the established play- 
ing call. After a suit, as distinguished from 
no-trump, is established, a subsequent no- 
trump bid indicates the missing Aces of all 
suits other than the playing suit. By miss- 
ing Aces I mean Aces—other than that of 
the playing suit—not shown prior to the 
indicating no-trump bid; on page 125 the 
four-no-trump bid (not justified in that 
case) showed three Aces as no Aces had 
been definitely shown previously; on page 
131, example 2, the five-no-trump bid 
shows but two Aces as the club Ace or 
chicane had been indicated by the preced- 
ing five-club bid. After all the Aces have been 
shown, a further no-trump bid indicates the 
missing Kings of all suits other than the play- 
ing suit. 

As noted, Aces or chicane in suits in 
which the adversaries have made regula- 
tion as distinguished from artificial bids, 
may be shown in like manner by bidding 
the adverse suit. In this case, however, 
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as we have seen, it is not necessary to 
wait until a playing suit is established; 
such a bid—a Class B slam invitation—is 
not always part of the subsequent bid- 
ding. 


EXAMPLES OF SLAM BIDDING 
1. No score. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST 


North's hand: 


+ 


North could bid a little slam in hearts, 
but the bidding probably would stop 
there because this hand is so big that South 
can’t have much more than he has shown 
by his four-heart bid; and besides, by 
not opening with a club bid, South has 
denied an inherent slam hand. However, 
if North can get a club bid from his part- 
ner his hand warrants bidding a grand 
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slam. Also it is most important to show 
Aces. Therefore North bids four spades, a- 
Class C slam invitation bid. If he bids five 
diamonds, South must go six clubs to show 
the Ace, which he may be loath to do as 
he would be zpso facto involved in a slam. 
If South has the solid heart suit and the 
Ace singleton, or Ace-Queen of clubs, he 
should bid five clubs. If he has no clubs, 
the bid in this case is not so clearly indi- 
cated. If he bids five hearts (which he 
probably will as he did not open with one 
club), North is strong enough to bid six 
in spite of South’s second slam denial. 


2. No score. No adverse bidding. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH NORTH 
Ist Round 1 & 1 @ 
2d Round 4% 5 & 


3. Noscore. No adverse bidding. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH NORTH 
Ist Round 1 & 2¢@ 
2d Round 39% 49 
3d Round 4% 


Note that in examples 2 and 3 the num- 
ber of tricks required to make game has 
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not been exceeded in the bidding up to the 
given point, yet the last bid in each ex- 
ample, made after the establishment of a 
playing suit, constitutes a Class C slam 
invitation and denotes the Ace of or chi- 
cane in the bid suit. Note in example 2 
North's five-club slam invitation follow- 
ing his diamond quick-trick denial. The 
following hand would justify such a bid: 


wee oe ? Ife 4 
as QO _|l|e 4 
; x aD 


A five-no-trump overbid by South would 
show the diamond and spade Aces; over 
which in turn North, all the Aces having 
been shown (except the heart Ace which 
is also probably in South’s hand), could 
bid six diamonds to show the diamond 
King. This bidding is both interesting and 
instructive. Note in the subsequent bid- 
ding that the Aces of all suits or of a suit 
must be definitely shown before a bid in it 
indicates the King of the bid suit. Note 
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also that when the Ace of or chicane in a 
suit has been shown, as by the five-club 
bid, a subsequent no-trump bid can indi- 
cate only the Aces of the two suits other 
than the playing suit (hearts) and the bid 
suit (clubs), i. e., the missing Aces. 


4. Noscore. No adverse bidding. 


THE BIDDING SOUTH NORTH 
Ist Round 1 & 2¢ 
2d Round 59 5 


South's Hand: 


The pre-emptive five-heart bid is a Class 
A invitation bid and establishes the play- 
ing suit at the same time. North’s five- 
spade bid denotes chicane in spades (as 
South holds the Ace) and confirms the 
heart bid. North probably holds not less 
than three hearts to ruff spades with 
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(there would be no point in denying the 
spade suit if he has no hearts to ruff spades 
with). South should bid a grand slam in 
hearts; the only combination which can 
defeat him is the improbable one of find- 
ing North with the King—Queen of both 
clubs and diamonds as his two quick 
tricks, and West holding the diamond Ace. 
If East holds the diamond Ace, West on 
account of the bidding will no doubt open 
clubs (the unshown suit) or hearts, in 
which case South makes his grand slam. 
Furthermore, if North has not the dia- 
mond Ace, he probably will be content to 
bid a small slam in hearts instead of deny- 
ing the spade suit. 


5. South bids five hearts at no score. 
South's Hand: 


Compare this hand with South’s hand 
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in example 4 and note the difference in the 
opening bid. In this case, South by his 
five-heart bid has issued a Class A slam 
invitation, but by failing to open with a 
club has denied inherent slam possibili- 
ties. At first glance, this would appear to 
be contradictory, but actually it is most in- 
formative. South has both indicated that 
he is almost certain to make five hearts in 
his own hand and warned his partner that 
he has a freak hand. Consequently North 
should not raise him on an Ace-King suit 
as that might be of no assistance; he must 
hold either the Ace or King of trumps, or 
two outside Aces, or an Ace and two Kings 
all in different suits to increase the con- 
tract. 


Assume South had held: 


Fe il 
of WAG [SSR wi |iO 9 v) 
OH OR A a, 
ye ee 


ea 


He should open with one club. If North 
bids one diamond, South should extend a 
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five-heart slam invitation. North should 
appreciate that South holds a hand with 
inherent slam possibilities and, holding 
the diamond or spade Ace, overbid in that 
suit. 

Note that, unless you are playing a con- 
vention, it would be difficult to make a 
bidding distinction between the above 
hands. The prudent course, holding the 
first hand in this example, would be to 
abandon all idea of slams and open with a 
four-heart bid. 
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6. No score. 


Never bids Never bids 


SOUTH 
(Dealer) 


+ + 
fe + + 
+ + 
ar) AE a © Offs 
@ ate) o 119 © | 
a 4) |4 4 OLE 


South opens with one no-trump. North 
very properly elects to make a pre-emptive 
bid of four hearts rather than three no- 
trump. Note that the pre-emptive bid on 
the relatively weak trump holding is 
made possible by the distribution (the 
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King and at least one other heart), shown 
by South’s one-no-trump call. South bids 
four no-trump, thereby extending a Class 
A slam invitation and—as hearts are es- 
tablished—showing the missing Aces; in 
this case the Aces of the other three suits. 
North, realizing that all the Aces are now 
accounted for and that Kings are next in 
line, declares five clubs, to show the club 
King. This is all the information South 
needs to bid a grand slam, as he can now 
count thirteen tricks, six in hearts, five in 
clubs, and the two Aces. He elects to bid 
it in no-trump to obviate a possible heart 
ruff of West’s opening lead. There are a 
number of points in this hand worth re- 
membering. 


INITIAL SLAM BIDS 


There is another type of slam hand 
which is so strong that you must bid a 
slam on the first round of bidding because 
your partner cannot have enough high 
cards to raise you if you don’t. In this 
type of hand there is no slam invitation 
bid. 
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Assume that at no score your partner 
opens the bidding with a club and that 
second-hand passes. You hold: 


& | ¢ 
4 
o 4 | 4 


3 , ot Sot 
Aarex)| |\& 
oe 


Gy [4 4 


You must bid a grand slam in no-trump. 
Your partner with three quick tricks must 
hold the two missing Aces and the dia- 
mond King. If you bid only a little slam 
you surely would be left in as your partner 
could have no more than his one-club bid. 
If you bid a grand slam in spades, third 
hand might ruff the adverse opening lead 
or you might possibly find five or six 
spades in one of the adverse hands. In this 
event at no-trump you might be able to 
discard your three small spades on some 
established suit or suits in your dummy 
hand. 

Assume that the above hand is dealt 
you. The best opening bid is one club. If 
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your partner bids one diamond you bid 
four spades. If your partner holds the 
club Ace and the King-Knave of diamonds, 
or the diamond Ace and a couple of 
Queens, he can bid five in his Ace suit over 
your four-spade bid. In that event you 
should not show the heart Ace by bidding 
five hearts, but be content to make the 
slam denial bid of five spades; as your 
partner has not two quick tricks, the mak- 
ing of the slam is too problematical to 
warrant a further encouraging bid on your 
part. Note what a comprehensive picture 
of your hand this opening bid of one club 
followed by four spades gives to your 
partner in spite of his diamond denial bid. 
He knows you have not only a solid spade 
suit, but outside strength as well and hold 
a hand with inherent slam possibilities. 
By a process of elimination he is able to 
make another important deduction, al- 
ready discussed—that a four or five major 
or five minor original bid instead of an 
opening club bid denies inherent slam pos- 
sibilities. 

If your partner can make any bid other 
than one diamond over your one club in 
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the above hand; in other words, show you 
two quick tricks, you should at once bid a 
small slam in spades. If you bid less, say 
five spades, your partner probably will not 
taise you because your hand is so gigantic 
that the chances are he has shown the full 
strength of his hand by his first bid. 

In like manner if you hold a very strong 
no-trump hand with good slam possibili- 
ties, do not open with three no-trump, 
although your hand justifies the bid. It 
usually is better to bid a club; then if your 
partner bids a diamond you call three no- 
trump, if he bids anything else you may 
be strong enough to forthwith bid a slam. 
If you are that strong all the more reason 
for bidding one club originally. It is easier 
for your partner to show you his hand 
after your one-club bid than after your 
three-no-trump call. In the latter case he is 
forced to bid so high that unless he has a 
really strong hand he may be afraid of 
getting you beyond your depth. Further- 
more, as the three-no-trump bid has not 
established no-trump as the playing call, 
any overbid he makes must have length 
and therefore might be interpreted as a 
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rescue bid. Also your one-club bid fol- 
lowed by three no-trump in spite of his 
diamond denial bid, will give him a better 
idea of your strength and slam-making 
possibilities than an original three-no- 
trump call. Do not confuse the above 
with what has been said previously 
about no-trump bidding, and bid hands 
one club which you should bid one or 
two no-trump. This chapter is devoted to 
slams, and only probable slam no-trumpers 
should be bid initially one club. 

If your partner bids a little slam in a 
suit declaration at the outset (a not in- 
frequent occurrence in a goulash), you 
should be very careful about raising him 
to a grand slam. You should ask yourself 
the question, ‘“‘Why did he not open with 
a club?’’ and the answer is that he has a 
freak hand with at least one if not two 
missing suits and his bid has the elements 
of a shut-out bid. An Ace-King in your 
hand in his missing suit or suits would be 
of no use; and unless you hold the Ace or 
King of trumps or an Ace and two Kings, 
all in different plain suits, you should not 
raise him to a grand slam. 
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The following hand is an example of an 
original small slam bid in diamonds: 


A different situation exists in regard to 


original no-trump slam bids. 
+4 | * 
wemree 
eo) |e 
< 


Holding: 


i: 48 


you should bid a little slam in no-trump. 
If you open with one club or a little slam 
in clubs you will only confuse the issue. 
If your partner has the heart Ace and you 
open with one club he must bid one dia- 
mond as he cannot have two quick tricks. 
When you bid a small slam in no-trump 
over his diamond he will wonder why you 
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did not bid it originally and may not raise 
you, although he should. If you open with 
a small slam in clubs, he should not raise 
you for reasons given previously. If you 
bid an original six no-trump it is evident 
at the outset that you are lacking but one 
quick trick of a grand slam bid and he has 
no option but to bid the grand slam if he 
holds the heart Ace. 


BLUFF BIDDING AND THE ADVERSE 
SUIT-BID INVITATION 


Some players advocate bluff bidding at 
Contract and occasionally, out of a clear 
sky, bid one, two, three or even four in a 
suit they lack entirely, relying on an ad- 
verse overbid or double to give them an- 
other bidding opportunity and a perfectly 
trained partner not to interfere with their 
subsequent bids. Such players will at once 
perceive in the adverse suit-bid invitation 
an important offensive weapon. If a player 
of this type holds good hearts and no 
spades, all he has to do to kill the spade 
suit for an adverse playing suit is to bid 
spades before his opponents do. I am not 
an advocate of bluff bidding; though it 
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may succeed occasionally against inferior 
players, it is bound to be very confusing 
to a partner, and in the long run will re- 
sult in far greater losses than profits. How- 
ever, if you encounter bluff bidding you 
may find it advisable for the time being to 
modify the adverse slam bid invitation rule 
either by abandoning it except as part of 
the Subsequent Bidding or by specifying 
that in the early stages of the bidding a 
jump overbid in an adverse declaration 
constitutes a Class B slam invitation, 
while an ordinary overbid shows great 
strength in the adverse suit and manifests 
a desire to play the hand in that suit. 
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CHAPTER IX 


GOULASHES 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Goulashes form an interesting diversion 
at Contract Bridge. They are a game unto 
themselves. Unequal distribution of suits 
is the rule and it usually happens that your 
partner and one adversary are void or 
neatly so of your strongest and longest 
suit. I advocate playing the Club Conven- 
tion at goulashes except with two-suit 
hands; at goulashes a two-suiter has usu- 
ally not less than twelve cards in the two 
suits. The rule that a pre-emptive bid es- 
tablishes a suit must be modified at gou- 
lashes—probably the best practice when 
playing a goulash is to forget that such a 
rule exists, although sometimes one will 
sense that a suit has been established by a 
big pre-emptive bid. 


DOUBLING AND THE SWING 


Undoubtedly more slams are bid and 
made at goulashes than at the ordinary 
game, and more slams can likewise be 
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saved by adverse bidding at relatively 
small expense. Unless you have trump 
tricks, be very wary of doubling goulash 
suit-bids. Your hand may be full of quick 
tricks and not take any. This also applies 
to slam bids. It often pays to bid up even 
to a grand slam and take a relatively small 
loss rather than risk letting the adver- 
saries make a little or grand slam, how- 
ever confident you may be of beating them. 
The swing is not sufficiently large to 
wattant incurring the risk of their making 
it; in fact, your probable loss is often a 
good insurance against the risk. To illus- 
trate this point, let us take a hand that 
actually occurred. | 

Rubber Game. No score. A goulash is 
dealt. The Club Convention is~ being 
played. 


South's hand: 


[gt] [e F] [eel fe ee |e 
tl le | | 

$2] (etal [t,t a 

Ci a a a ole 
VRRP SOWNISE oS © 
ac 3 el log9 alls 

oo oaks ge ta oct 

9 VYIP Ylo alo’ dlo © 


DOUBLING AND THE SWING 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 


1st Round Pass Pass le 54 

2d Round 6 & Pass Pass 6 
3d Round 7 bh Pass Pass Double 
4th Round Pass Pass Pass 


South's bidding, you will think, is enter- 
prising to say the least; but this is how he 
analyzed the situation. He knew that both 
North and East wete conservative players. 
He appreciated that East must be sure of 
his five-diamond contract and therefore 
bid six clubs. When East bid six diamonds, 
South felt that East might perhaps find 
enough help in West’s hand to make six, 
although this was extremely doubtful, as 
he and his partner North must have four 
quick tricks between them. He was strong- 
ly tempted to double or pass the six- 
diamond bid but did neither, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: (@) The swing. At best he 
could make 100 points by doubling, allow- 
ing East four diamond honors; and stood 
to lose probably not more than 600 at 
seven clubs doubled (as West had not 
doubled six clubs, North is marked with a 
strong club holding). If East made his 
doubled contract he would net 1,690 
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points. South was faced with these alter- 
natives—on the one hand a profit of 100 
points or a loss of 1,690, on the other a 
probable loss of 600. (4) Although the 
odds seemed in favor of setting East, the 
hand was a goulash and subject to all the 
eccentricities of those hands. (c) If South 
passed, North being a conservative part- 
ner might not raise the club bid. @) He 
was certain that with his Ace of hearts, 
and in view of North’s original club bid, 
he could defeat a diamond grand slam bid. 
South’s reasoning seems sound enough. 
When the hands went down they proved 
how right and yet how wrong he was. 


@& 31098 
9 KQ86 
® None 
hm AKITS 
A A442 
; W None 
e @ AKQJ107 
de 6432 
ee None 
& None 
VY ADT 
@os5 
f& 2109 84832 
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East opened with the spade Ace and North 
made a grand slam in clubs. Nothing could 
have been farther from South’s guess than 
this outcome of his sacrifice bid; unless it 
was the discovery that East could have 
made his grand slam in diamonds. Note 
what an ideal one-club bid North had 
with strength in both major suits and the 
missing diamond suit. Let us analyze 
East’s double. It looked as if he would 
make the Ace of spades—all he could hope 
for. There was a strong probability that he 
would be able to make a small slam in dia- 
monds by forcing discards on trump leads; 
and he had a possible chance for a grand 
slam. With his honors, his maximum loss 
on the hand was limited to 450 points. 
When the seven-club bid came up to him 
he was faced with these alternatives—(a) 
double or pass; () bid seven diamonds. 
On the one hand a profit of 100 or 200 
points, or a possible but not probable loss 
of 2,140 or 2,380 points; on the other, a 
possible loss of 450 points, a probable loss 
of but 50 points, or an improbable profit 
of 2,530 points. He chose the first alterna- 
tive; a poor gamble when you can insure 
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against a 2,140 point loss for probably 50 
points and at the same time have an out- 
side chance for a 2,530 point profit. His 
choice cost him 4,910 points—quite a 
swing on one bid. 


SUMMARY 


Note what has been said under the head- 
ing ‘Initial Slam Bids,’’ page 137. It may 
help you with your goulashes. 

In the play of goulash hands always lead 
the Ace originally from the Ace-King. 
Often you will find your partner with 
chicane in the led suit and if you open 
with the King he will be uncertain of the 
location of the Ace. 

No doubt a great deal could be written 
about goulash bidding but, as we have 
seen in the above hand, the uncertainties 
of the goulash game are such that most of 
it would be in vain. Every typical goulash 
hand is a law or a guess unto itself. It 
therefore seems sufficient to have called 
attention to the main goulash idiosyncra- 
sies and to hope that good judgment com- 
bined with good luck will bring success 
to the reader in playing them. 
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CHAP TER Xs 


THE MECHANICS OF PLAY 


This book is devoted, as its title indi- 
cates, to Bidding and the Club Conven- 
tion, and it is not my intention to delve 
deeply into the play of hands. I merely 
ptopose to discuss briefly the mechanics of 
play. 

Leads are part of the mechanics but they 
have been so thoroughly and repeatedly 
covered that it would be redundant to dis- 
cuss them here. The old maxim ‘‘Lead 
through strength and up to weakness’’ 
may be well enough for beginners, but 
there ate so many exceptions to it that 
it had best be forgotten. 


INITIAL CONSIDERATION 


The most important point in the play of 
many hands, and one which the average 
player overlooks, occurs at the inception. 
The moment the dummy goes down, pause 
to consider a plan of attack or the best 
defense, as the case may be. Particularly if 
you ate playing the dummy, you must con- 
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sider your contract and the best method 
to secure it. Above all, you must add up 
the number of immediately available 
tricks, count the number of additional 
ones required and consider the various 
possible methods of obtaining them. Of 
coutse, as play progresses, you may have 
to alter your plans owing to the suit dis- 
tribution disclosed in the adverse hands; 
but this does not lessen the importance of 
the initial consideration and trick calcu- 
lation. 


ENCOURAGING CARDS AND THE ECHO 


The play of Encouraging Cards and the 
use of the Echo or high-low signal, are for 
some unknown reason but little under- 
stood in England and on the Conti- 
nent. In this country, on the other hand, 
they are in very general use and a most 
important and essential factor in the 
play. 

The 8 is the centre of encouragement of 
the lower cards; also the 10, 9, 7 and 
sometimes even the 6 are encouraging 
cards. Often even the higher honors may 
be used to advantage. Against a no-trump 
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contract, the play of an encouraging card 
of a suit led by partner (where either an 
honor is led and not overtaken by you or 
the trick is won by second-hand) is an 
indication of length or strength in the led 
suit, and is made to encourage partner to 
lead the suit again. Against a suit declara- 
tion, an encouraging card may signify the 
same as above or may be the beginning of 
a down and out echo, indicating a two- 
card suit. As in the bidding, so in the 
play, your object must be to give your 
partner all the information you can about 
your hand and make it as easy for him as 
you can, consistently with making it as 
difficult as possible for the adversaries. 

The following are examples of the cor- 
rect play of encouraging cards and the cor- 
rect employment of the echo or high- 
low signal. Of course, in every case you 
and your partner are declarer’s adver- 
saries. ' 


1. Playing against a suit declaration 
your partner leads the King of a plain 
suit. You hold three or four of that suit 
to the Queen-9 and there are three small 
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ones in dummy. There is no other suit 
including trumps that you particularly 
desire to have led. Play the 9 the same 
as you would playing against a no- 
trump declaration. 

2. The echo, as a down and out’ 
signal to show a two-card suit, should 
be employed against a suit declaration 
when you wish to ruff the third round, 
and against any declaration when the 
declarer is setting up a suit in the dummy 
which has no probable re-entry except in 
that suit. Assume there are five clubs to 
the King—Queen-Knave in the dummy 
and no probable card of entry. You hold 
the Ace-10-x. The King is played and 
then the Queen is led. If your partner 
is familiar with the correct use of this 
echo and plays the 8 or 9 on the first 
trick you can hold up your Ace until 
the third round; but if he plays a low 
card on the King, you can win the sec- 
ond lead with confidence that your 
_ partner must hold the missing club. 
Many games can be saved by this use 
of the down and out echo. Although it 
is not customary to echo with a two- 
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card suit containing an honor, to echo 
with a 10 is often advisabie. 
3. Assume you have bid two dia- 
monds and hold King—Queen—Knave- 
10-8-2. The opponents are playing the 
hand at hearts. Your partner opens with 
the diamond Ace or leads a low one and 
the Ace is played from dummy. You 
wish either to have the suit led again or 
to show your strength in it. Play the 
King and your partner at once realizes 
that you must hold the remaining high 
diamonds; the declarer already possessed 
that information. Some may ask: “‘Why 
play the King when I already have bid 
diamonds; why would not the encourag- 
ing 8 do equally well; or why encourage 
at all, having bid diamonds?’’ Assume 
your diamond holding to have been 
Queen—Knave-10-9-8-2 instead of the 
above, and the conditions otherwise un- 
changed. If you play the Queen you both 
deny the King and show a solid suit 
headed by the Queen. Your partner can 
at once place the diamond King in 
declarer’s hand and will have received 
the further information that your two- 
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diamond bid was partly based on 
strength in another suit or suits. If you 
play the diamond 2, your partner should 
appreciate that for some reason you do 
not wish the suit led again. There may 
be a King in dummy over which you 
hold the Ace—-Queen or an Ace—Queen 
over which you hold the King-Knave, 
or you may desire to ruff a suit in 
which you have a singleton or chicane. 

4. In discarding, the echo or the 
play of an encouraging card is most in- 
formative to show a re-entry for an es- 
tablished suit or to express a desire that 
the suit in which the discard has been 
made be led. Sometimes even an Ace may 
be profitably discarded to insure a lead 
in a suit. Often the most informative 
discard a player can make is on a trick 
which has been, or is about to be, taken 
by his partner. Such a discard at this 
moment has the double advantage of 
imparting information to partner at the 
time when he is about to lead and most 
‘needs it, and of having kept the de- 
‘Clarer in the dark until the last moment. 
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First bid the following hands as you 
think they should be bid, then read the 
author’s conception of the bidding. The 
hands illustrate many of the points empha- 
sized in this book. All of them are real 
as distinguished from made up hands, and 
the bidding is given as it actually occurred 
—also the play, in some cases where it is 
of special interest. Where the play is 
given, first play the hand yourself. 
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HAND NUMBER I 
Game all. No score. 


+ 
* 


Never bids Never bids 


SOUTH 
(Dealer) 


South opens with one club. North bids 
two hearts which shows a minimum of six 
trumps and at least two quick tricks. 
South bids six hearts. The only combina- 
tion which probably can defeat this con- 
tract is the Ace-King of clubs and a long 
heart suit to the 10 with North; which is 
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unlikely as, with that holding, North 
no doubt would have made a one-heart 
bid. North probably holds both Ace and 
King of hearts. Lacking the heart King he 
must hold the club Ace; lacking the heart 
Ace he must hold the Ace-King of clubs. 
The diamond suit probably can be made 
up, if necessary, to enable North to dis- 
card his losing spades and clubs. 

North bids seven hearts. He knows that 
South is lacking but one quick trick for a 
grand slam and that South could positively 
count on finding nothing but six hearts to 
the Ace-King in North’s hand after his 
two-heart bid. North holds three quick 
_ tricks, and the club Ace is therefore not 
definitely part of his two-heart bid. It 
must be the missing trick needed for the 
grand slam. The only danger from North’s 
point of view is that South has no clubs 
and is lacking the Ace of spades or dia- 
monds; but this is a risk worth incurring. 
Furthermore if South has such a combina- 
tion he should not bid the little slam; he 
cannot, as already pointed out, be reason- 
ably sure that North holds both Ace and 
King of hearts, and quick club tricks in 
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North’s hand would be of no use to him. 

A grand slam resulted. 

This hand illustrates how the Club 
Convention enables South definitely to 
place certain quick tricks in North’s hand 
after his two-heart bid; it also emphasizes 
the importance of a sound bid by North 
over the club opening. If North had bid 
two hearts without two quick tricks, dis- 
aster would probably have resulted and 
neither the slam nor the rubber secured. 
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HAND NUMBER II 


Game all. No score. 


Oe O29) 1. > 

Td og OP ol]. ° ( 

Sar 9 O16 © 

Ce LOO} 1" © 

ROMO O10 O10 S11O © 
7: aa : 
een! |O OD a 
a 9%e DAY 
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Never bids Never bids 
SOUTH 
(Dealer) 
& * 
+ 
o 4 
o 4 | 4 


BCE ibe 
SE 
vey 
9 
Ie 
9 
OE | IST ase 13 


Bidding optional either. 


eq el ite el | oe 
aR NY [est] [ae se} |e 


South —1 @ South —1 & 
North—2 @ North—1 @ 
South —2 or 3 no-trump } or ; South—1 @ 
North—3 no-trump if North—3 @ 

South bids 2 South —3 no-trump 


This is a very interesting hand from a 
bidding standpoint. While a club opening 
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on a two-suit hand is not recommended as 
a rule, this hand presents two arguments 
which collectively justify a club opening. 
(a) The holding of the King-x-x in a 
third suit, which makes no-trump at- 
tractive if partner can show diamonds; 
(b) the score which makes a game in the 
minor club suit difficult. Consequently 
the showing of the club suit is not of para- 
mount importance. Lacking the heart 
King, or if the club and heart holding had 
been reversed, a one-club opening would 
not be justifiable. 

The play of this hand presents some 
interesting features. West opens with the 
heart 2. South must pause to consider the 
situation and count up his available tricks. 
He must play the low heart from dummy, 
otherwise he will probably lose three 
heart tricks. East plays the heart Knave 
and South wins with the King. West’s lead 
shows a four-card suit and so two heart 
tricks probably will be taken by each side. 
If South can find the opposing spades 
divided three and four or the clubs three 
and three he can make nine tricks provided 
he elects to attack in the suit in which the 
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even division exists. If he selects spades, 
at trick two he must lead a low spade; if 
he selects clubs, the spade King must be 
led, the clubs being held in reserve for a 
re-entry into South’s hand. There is a 
slightly better chance of not finding a five- 
card spade suit in one of the adverse hands 
than of finding a division in clubs, and at 
trick two the low spade should be led, the 
adversaries allowing dummy’s Knave to 
win. The 10 of clubs is then led and over- 
taken with the King, and the spade Ace 
forced. When dummy enters with the heart 
Queen, the diamond Ace is led, followed 
by the club Queen which South overtakes 
with the Ace and, if the spades are divided, 
makes his contract; two heart tricks, four 
spades, two clubs, and one diamond. The 
interesting features of the play are: South 
must be careful not to kill the re-entries in 
his own hand, in which case he might lose 
two hearts, one spade, and two diamonds; 
in order to avoid doing this, he cannot 
afford to develop both spades and clubs. 
The hand emphasizes the all important 
feature of the play of all difficult hands; 
stopping at the beginning of the hand to con- 
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sider the best method of play, and to add up the 
number of available tricks. 
Three no-trump was made. 
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HAND NUMBER III 


Score, East & West one game. Second 
game, North & South 35, East & West 60. 


4 PO WP We, [© He 1s 
o°9 Fe tt 
# Ilo 9] % feo * 
9 + 
@ a) [9%] lo of le offetsl le a} ] s || + 
a) S 
©, 9] [,° 
oS % 


SOUTH 
(Dealer) 


aA | [4 4 
UB.) |e 4 
yla 4 
+ 


<s 


What should South bid 2 
South should open with two no-trump. 
It is a game bid and doubtless will result 
in a game with moderate assistance from 
North. It also has the probable advantage 
of shutting out any adverse bid. West, 
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North and East all pass. West leads the 
spade 3, East plays the 9, and South wins 
with the Queen. 

The play of this hand again emphasizes 
the all important point of stopping at the 
outset to count up the available tricks and 
consider the best method of play. At first 
glance it seems advisable to try: first, to 
make up a club trick by leading the Ace 
and King; failing this, to play the dia- 
monds to break; and failing this, to en- 
deavor to secure a heart trick; and, if all 
three attempts are unsuccessful, to at- 
tribute the loss of the contract to a bad 
distribution. On second thought it should 
be apparent that there are seven tricks 
(two in spades, three in diamonds, and 
two in clubs) immediately available, and 
that West should not have more than five 
spades, as he opened with the 3 and can 
win but three tricks in that suit. South can 
lose two other tricks and still make his 
contract. At trick two therefore, South 
should lead the small heart. West wins 
with the Queen and plays the spade 2. 
South takes trick four with the spade Ace, 
leading the heart Knave at trick five, 
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which West wins with the Ace, making 
his remaining two spades. South takes the 
rest of the tricks and the game. South 
holds up the spade Ace at trick three be- 
cause (a) if the heart Ace is with East and 
the diamonds are divided, South will se- 
cure two extra tricks; (J) to be sure that 
East has at least three spades, in which 
case West has made a bona fide original 
lead. The game was assured and made by 
this method of play irrespective of the ad- 
verse diamond, club and heart distribu- 
tion, which was: 

West's hand: 


Uy 


ee 
On 


pial 


ie) (oe) [ee lino > lle *% 
9 9} 9 7] 

9% 9 [Po |% VI) et 
eo alo Vig 91 9° a lhe le 
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HAND NUMBER IV 


Rubber Game. No score. South deals and 
bids one heart, West one spade. 


North’ s hand: 


| eG od Fat] (Fat [e Ff * 
| RA Gee et) I el le 
PANY (Beay [+ T+] | oe] |e +] Le 
me | OSel 7119 Y ~~) i, 
re 9 110 6 
AL 119_9 iw SUS, 


What should North bid? ; 

At first glance, two spades (the Adverse 
Suit-Bid Slam Invitation) or six hearts 
seems indicated; the former being pre- 
ferred in the hope of obtaining an eventual 
diamond bid from South. Six clubs is an- 
other possible bid, but a bad one. 

North, however, had other plans; he 
doubled the one spade. East bid two dia- 
monds, South two hearts, West passed; 
North bid three diamonds, thereby issuing 
the Adverse Suit-Bid Slam Invitation, and 
at the same time ostensibly showing no 
losing tricks in diamonds; East passed, 
and South, being forced to take North out, 
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bid three hearts; West passed, and North 
bid seven hearts; which West doubled 
and North redoubled. West, deceived by 
North’s three-diamond bid and having 
both the spade and diamond Aces, opens 
with the spade Ace. South made a grand 
slam, discarding his losing diamonds on 
North’s clubs, after extracting the ad- 
verse trumps. 

In this case, North’s three-diamond bid 
was made not for his partner’s informa- 
tion but to deceive the adversaries and the 
one spade was doubled, hoping for an 
adverse diamond bid. A double of a suit 
one-bid expects and, as we have seen, al- 
most requires a takeout; so North was 
practically sure of getting another oppor- 
tunity to bid. A seven-spade bid over 
North’s redouble was highly improbable, 
as the adversaries were not strong enough 
to bid more than one spade between them. 

This hand illustrates the point that, 
when you obviously hold the command- 
ing hand, you can afford to misinform 
your partner, in order to deceive the op- 
ponents. These occasions arise but seldom 
and beginners should not attempt to take 
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advantage of them. Ninety-nine times out 
of one hundred it pays to tell the truth in 
your bidding—one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the game. 
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HAND NUMBER V 


North & South one game and 60 to 0 
on the second game. 


@KJ105 
@ 31086 
@s6 

& 5105 


THE BIDDING 
Ist Round 
2d Round 
3d Round 
4th Round 


eeO<> 


AQ 42 
AK9 

0 Neal 5 ak 2 ey gall 5 ee 
None 


NORTH 


& 987 
¥ Q72 
@ Q4 
fetta & QO8432 
(Dealer) 
a 63 
@ 548 
$3 to's 
& AK OTE 
SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
PasstaP3s¢ 1 & Pass 
2 @ Double Pass 2 no-trump 
Pass Pass Double Pass 
Pass Pass 


South could have bid two clubs originally, 
but elected to pass. West’s double of two 
clubs is bad, because it should have been 
pretty obvious to him from the bidding 
and his holding that North and South 
were almost sure to win the rubber on the 
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hand if they so desired. West’s double 
merely gives them the option of inflicting 
a severe penalty, which they proceeded to 
do. North passed the double, anticipating 
a two-no-trump bid from East. Had he 
redoubled, he would have relieved East 
of the necessity of bidding and probably 
would have been confronted with a two- 
heart bid by West, the double of which 
was not nearly so attractive. 

The play of the hand is interesting. 
South opened with the club King on 
which North discarded the spade 4. Note 
this discard. It is not an encouraging card 
but the beginning of a low echo. Had he 
discarded the heart 9 it would have been a 
request to lead that suit; while the spade 4 
was a weakness discard, an indication not 
to lead that suit. At trick two South led 
the diamond Jack which, considering his 
holding and that of the dummy, was a 
much more attractive lead than hearts. 
North took with the King and led the 
Ace, on which South, after the Queen fell 
from East’s hand, played the 10. North 
now leads the heart King followed by the 
Ace, which denied the heart Queen and 
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then put South in by leading the diamond 
deuce. This lead also definitely placed 
the spade Ace in North’s hand as it is the 
only re-entry he can have for his remain- 
ing three diamonds; and it is a notice 
to South to take his Ace of clubs, and 
the Queen of hearts if he has it. South 
accordingly leads the club Ace on which 
North completes his spade echo, South 
follows with a spade lead and North and 
South make 1,800 points for seven under- 
tricks as a result of West’s bad double. 
Had West not doubled, North could 
have made a small slam in no-trump or 
diamonds as the cards lay; but with so 
many losing tricks, and in view of South’s 
original pass, he could bid but three in no- 
trump or diamonds—a Class A slam invi- 
tation—over South’s two-club bid. South 
could assist him no further as he declared 
his full strength when he said two clubs. 
This hand illustrates the folly of incon- 
sequential informative—in this case un- 
informative—doubles, and the disasters 
that sometimes follow in their wake. 
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HAND NUMBER VI 


Rubber Game. No score. 


Never bids 


(Dealer) 


Ven 
| 
| 


South opens with one no-trump, North 
has a minimum raise to two no-trump and 
South is strong enough to bid three. 

West leads the spade 3, East plays the 
Knave and South must win with the King. 
Then follows a pause, while South is add- 
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ing up the available tricks and considering 
the best method of play. 

There are eight tricks immediately 
available. The adverse spades are divided 
either five and two or four and three; 
therefore the opponents will make either 
four or three tricks in that suit. If they 
have four spade tricks, South cannot afford 
to give them any other trick. It is therefore 
dangerous to play the diamonds to drop or 
to set up a club. It is important that South 
ascettain the spade distribution before 
adopting a definite plan of action, and 
that he force adverse discards if possible. 
As South has no suit of his own on which 
to force discards, and desires to know the 
spade distribution, and will not himself be 
inconvenienced by discarding on spades, 
he should lead back the spade at trick 


two. 
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West wins trick two with the spade 10 
and makes his remaining three spades. 
North discards a low club and heart and 
South a low diamond and heart on the last 
two spades, while East lets go two hearts 
and a club on the remaining three. West 
then leads the heart Queen which South 
wins with the Ace and follows with the 
lead of the heart King, discarding the low 
club from dummy. East is forced to un- 
guard either his club or diamond and 
South makes the remaining tricks and the 
game. 

This hand illustrates the principle of re- 
turning the lead of a then established ad- 
verse suit in no-trump hands where: 

1. Discarding will not inconvenience 
the declarer or dummy, and may hurt an 
adversary. 
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2. It is important to find out the dis- 
tribution of the adverse suit, which is 
not sufficiently long in itself to defeat 
the contract. 

3. The declarer has no suit of suffi- 
cient length to force adverse discards at 
the beginning of a hand. 

Hands of this character are frequently 
encountered, but comparatively rarely 
recognized. 
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HAND NUMBER VII 


Rubber Game. No score. 


Af EN AVES 
gee en fl 
p23 “ NG NN 
Ay R fee 
REIN 


Never bids Never bids 


(Dealer) 


4 4 


+ ‘le “Je 
f 
te oe] | ob fe 


South opens with one no-trump. North 
appreciates that the spade suit must be 
almost solid since South, having bid no- 
trump, must hold either the Queen and one 
or four to the Knave-10. As North has two 
Kings outside, South probably holds two 
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of the three missing Aces. North there- 
fore makes a pre-emptive Class A slam in- 
vitation five-spade bid. Now South’s hand 
is considerably stronger than the minimum 
required for a one-no-trump call. It is also 
useful for a heart ruff at spades, the es- 
tablished playing suit. South, therefore, 
accepts North's slam invitation by bid- 
ding five no-trump, thus showing the 
missing Aces; in this case the Aces of all 
suits other than the established one. North 
can now definitely count twelve immedi- 
ately available tricks and, with the con- 
trol established in every suit, he has an 
excellent chance for a grand slam in 
spades, which he may bid forthwith; or 
preferably, all the Aces having been shown 
and Kings being next in order, he can bid 
six clubs to indicate the club King. South 
then declares six hearts to show the heart 
King; whereupon North bids seven no- 
trump as he can now definitely count thir- 
teen tricks, provided the adverse spades 
drop, as is probable. North selects no- 
trump for the grand slam bid to eliminate 
the possibility of a ruff of the initial ad- 
verse lead, and because if the spades do 
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not drop there is a possibility of discarding 
North’s losing ones on an established suit 
or suits in South’s hand. The no-trump 
grand slam bid is not indicated until South 
has shown the heart King, thus insuring 
two quick tricks in every suit. 

This hand illustrates two important 
bidding points: 

(a) After an original no-trump declara- 
tion, a pre-emptive bid is justifiable on a 
relatively weak trump holding on account 
of the suit distribution shown by the no- 
trump call. 

(6) After a playing suit other than no- 
trump has been established, a no-trump 
call indicates the missing Aces; the Aces of 
all suits except the playing suit and a suit, 
if any, of which the Ace or none has al- 
ready been shown. After all the Aces have 
been shown, a bid in a suit other than the 
playing suit denotes the King of the bid 
suit; also if the Ace in a specific suit has 
been shown, a rebid in that suit indicates 
the King of the bid suit. Beware of pitfalls 
in the last case; often a bid of this char- 
acter is made to show chicane in a suit not 
the Ace thereof; however, no great harm 
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can result from showing the King of a suit 
of which your partner is void, particularly 
as he readily can interpret your bid. 

There is an interesting playing point in 
the hand. East leads the heart Queen 
which South wins. There is only one possi- 
bility of losing a trick, i. e., to find the 
four adverse spades in one hand. Ordi- 
narily, in a case of this kind it is advisable 
to play first one of high honors from the 
hand which has two; but when there are 
four adverse cards to the Knave-10 we 
must note an exception. If East holds the 
four spades he is bound to make one, but 
if West holds them he will not make any, 
provided South leads the Queen at trick 
two. Had South held the spade 10 instead 
of the 5, a grand slam is certain by lead- 
ing the spade 8 at trick two. In the actual 
play North bid a grand slam in spades 
over the five-no-trump bid, and the four 
spades were in West’s hand: a grand slam 
resulting. 
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HAND NUMBER VIII 


East & West a game in. 2d Game, no 
score. 
South bids two clubs originally. 


West holds: 


02-4 
y 


THE BIDDING SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
Ist Round 2 & 3 & 4+ de Pass 
2d Round Pass 5 & Double Pass 
3d Round Pass Redouble Pass 5¢@ 
4th Round Pass 6 ¢ Pass Pass 


5th Round Pass 


East holds: 


Oo ¢ 

rial oo 

2 hula a 
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This hand illustrates the use of the ad- 
verse suit-bid slam invitation as a forcing 
bid. In this case the information conveyed 
by West was erroneous as he had a losing 
club; but his hand is so gigantic that it is 
obvious no harm could result from the 
misinformation as the slam bid, unless 
forced, must emanate from West. He has 
no option but to keep bidding clubs; if he 
bids any other suit he will be left in with- 
out much doubt; and as he is sure to be 
forced on the second club lead, he may not 
do very well unless he happens to find East 
with four trumps. On the other hand, if 
he can force a bid from East, a little slam 
is practically assured in East’s long suit. 
After North has supported the club bid 
West appreciates that East’s long suit can- 
not be clubs. North’s bidding is clever; 
first by his four-club bid, then by his 
double he has, to West’s annoyance, re- 
lieved East of the necessity of bidding; but 
his hands are tied after West’s redouble. 

A little slam was made. 
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HAND NUMBER Ix 


Rubber Game. No score. 


oF a a ed ea) cs 
en) 10 0 Ion” + 
ae lool |? MI) 

non 

MO lo 9 IO Yi Io 9 IV _ 9 * 
a, 4| [4 4 |e 4 4 & 
a*eliatall 4 

a? a| |e 4) |& 4 |e 4 


Never bids 


Never bids 


SOUTH 
(Dealer) 


THE BIDDING SOUTH 
1st Round 1 & 

2d Round 2 no-trump 
3d Round 4 no-trump 


4th Round 64 


Note that: 


(@) South has an ideal one-club bid. 
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(6) North makes a one-diamond slam 
denial bid because he lacks two quick 
tricks—the heart declaration must be re- 
_ served for the second round. 

(¢) South calls two no-trump, which, 
as we have seen (Hand I, page 55), is a 
forcing bid and requires a takeout, hold- 
ing a five-card suit or a four-card suit to 
the Queen, with some slight outside as- 
sistance. 

(2) North makes a jump bid to four 
hearts—if he bid but three (a forced bid) 
he would not be showing the full strength 
of his hand, particularly in view of his 
negative diamond bid. We now face an in- 
teresting situation—has a playing suit 
been established? The four-heart bid was 
pre-emptive, i. e., a jump bid, a game bid, 
and a four-bid—but was it entirely volun- 
tary? It was necessary to bid but three, 
but in view of South’s forcing bid and af- 
ter North’s negative diamond call, North 
is forced to make a jump bid in order to 
show a genuine heart suit and reach a 
game declaration. He has denied either the 
Ace or King of hearts by his one-diamond 
call; and South has not indicated any 
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strength in hearts by his bidding up to this 
point (he did not open with a no-trump 
declaration). Consequently the heart suit 
should not be regarded as definitely es- 
tablished. 

(e) South’s four-no-trump call indicates 
that hearts is his weak suit. This bid 
should not be interpreted as a Game Over- 
bid Slam Invitation because it is forced, 
not voluntary, or as showing the missing 
Aces (although he happens to hold them), 
since hearts are not established. 

(f) North’s five-spade bid expresses an 
aversion to no-trump and shows a two- 
suit hand with spades numerically inferior 
to hearts otherwise he would have bid 
spades, the higher-valued suit, first. 

(g) South’s six-spade bid shows a com- 
mendable moderation, and an apprecia- 
tion, that his partner's spade bid might be 
made in extremis. 

The play is most interesting, and pre- 
sents a number of unusual situations. East 
opens the diamond 3. North then pauses 
to consider the situation and reasons as 
follows: ‘Probably the slam will be at- 
tainable only, if the adverse trumps are 
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distributed three and two; therefore such a 
distribution must be assumed at the out- 
set. I cannot afford immediately to lead 
two rounds of trumps, otherwise I will 
have an insufficient number of re-entries in 
the dummy. It is essential that the club 
suit be established and, for the last-named 
reason, this must be accomplished before 
the second trump lead. Therefore I must 
adopt every precaution to prevent a possi- 
ble enemy club over ruff in the short 
trump hand.’’ Accordingly dummy wins 
the opening diamond lead on which North 
discards the club 3. The club 2 is then led 
and ruffed by North. At trick three trumps 
are led, the dummy winning with the Ace 
and then the club 8 is returned and ruffed 
by North, no club shortage having de- 
veloped in the opponents’ hands. Trick five 
consists of a second round of trumps won 
by South with the King, both adversaries 
following suit. The winning adverse trump 
is now forced by leading the high clubs 
and at the end of the hand North’s trump 
and heart Ace are adequate to first ruff and 
then discard South’s two losing diamonds, 
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while South's remaining trump is used as 
a re-entry for his established clubs. 

In actual play it developed that West 
held four clubs to the Queen and three 
spades to the Knave; consequently the 
slam was obtainable by no other than the 
correct method of play. 

The play of the hand is unusual because 
it involves: 

(4) Discarding on the first trick an ap- 
parent card of entry into a hand, when 
such cards are at a premium. 

(6) Establishing a suit in the face of an 
adverse ruff before extracting the enemy 
trumps. 

(¢) A combination of the principles of: 
husbanding of re-entries; suit establish- 
ment by ruffing in the long trump hand 
facing an adverse ruff; adverse trump ex- 
traction; forcing of the good remaining 
adverse trump; and cross ruffing all in one 
hand, and many of them in the inverse or- 
der to that in which they usually are ac- 
complished. 
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HAND NUMBER X 


A hand was bid correctly at no score 
and, in the absence of adverse bidding, as 


follows: 
( 


THE BIDDING SOUTH NORTH 
Ist Round lno-trump 59 

2d Round 5no-trump 6 no-trump 
3d Round 7 Pass 


From the bidding try to place certain 
cards with South and North. 

Bidding Deductions: 

(a) As the one-no-trump bid shows a 
potential stop in every suit, South must 
hold an honor in hearts. 

(6) North’s five-heart bid—a pre-emp- 
tive bid and Class A slam invitation—indi- 
cates at least six hearts and considerable 
outside strength. 

(c) South’s five-no-trump bid places the 
missing Aces in South’s hand, in this case 
the Aces of ail suits other than the playing 
suit (hearts). North probably has the 
heart Ace, because holding four Aces 
South would open no doubt with a higher 
call than one no-trump, and because bid- 
ding five hearts North probably has one 
Ce 
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(ad) North’s six-no-trump bid indicates 
the missing Kings—all the Aces having 
been shown—in this case the Kings of all 
suits other than the playing suit. The 
question arises: Why did not North, hold- 
ing six or seven hearts and knowing that 
two quick tricks in each of the other suits 
are available, bid a grand slam in hearts or 
no-trump instead of six no-trump? There 
can be but one answer: He is not certain of 
a solid heart distribution in the two hands 
and therefore his hearts must be headed 
by Ace-Queen-x or Ace—Queen-10, and 
South’s by either the King, the King-— 
Knave, the Knave-l0 or the Knave-9. 
There is too much uncertainty about 
South’s heart holding to warrant a seven- 
heart declaration by North at this point. 

(¢) South’s seven-heart bid places the 
heart King and probably the Knave and 
another in South’s hand and no doubt one 
of the missing Queens as well. Unless he 
has at least three hearts he would bid 
seven no-trump. 
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Therefore the distribution must be as 
follows: 
South holds: 


and one 


| ak and one 


rl 


a and one 
and one 


The Queen of spades, diamonds or clubs. 


North holds: 


th and four others 
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Note the use of the no-trump bid (following 
the establishment of a playing suit and the 
showing of the missing Aces) to indicate the 
missing Kings. 

Note also that in this case, without see- 
ing any hands, we are able to place nine 
out of the thirteen cards in two hands by 
the bidding. This hand illustrates the 
value in Contract bidding of conventions, 
which are so necessary to the successful 
attainment and fulfilment of game and 
slam contracts. 
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CONCLUSION 


The author hopes that the reader has 
grasped all of the principles which he has 
endeavored to set forth in this book as 
clearly as conciseness permits. Contract is 
a difficult game, and a high standard of 
play can be attained only after careful 
study and much practice. Perhaps on first 
acquaintance some of the principles and 
conventions will prove unwieldy and diffi- 
cult to remember, but I am convinced that 
if the reader sees fit to use them, increasing 
familiarity will convince him of their sim- 
plicity and inherent soundness. 

A word of advice in conclusion may not 
be amiss. 

1. Once you decide to play a conven- 
tion, do not deviate from its principles and 
requirements in your bidding. Otherwise 
your partner will lose confidence in you 
and usually that is fatal to a partnership at 
Contract. 

2. Above all, tell the truth to your part- 
ner when bidding—that is of paramount 
importance. 
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3. Merely because you cannot make a 
game unless you bid it, do not try to bid 
almost every hand up to a game contract. 
Do not bid a contract up to game unless 
you feel that your partnership possesses 
the requisite number of tricks to make it; 
taking tricks, not chances, wins rubbers. 

4. Unless holding a gigantic hand, for- 
get about slams until you have attained 
some proficiency in bidding them; and 
even then avoid them unless you have 
confidence in your partner’s slam-bidding 
ability. 

5. Be wary of doubling goulash hands 
without trump strength, the uncertainties 
of such hands are incalculable. 

6. Pause at the beginning of the play 
of difficult hands, particularly when you 
are the declarer, to count up the number 
of immediately available tricks and to plan 
a campaign of action. 
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GAME VALUES ANALYZED 


First Game Value. 

The First Game, as a separate entity, is 
worth about 350 points, 200 for the game 
itself, and 150 as about the average number 
of points you will acquire in the process of 
making it in one hand. Then there is to be 
considered the lien you have secured on the 
rubber by winning the first game. After 
winning the first game the chances of 
winning the rubber are mathematically 
three to one in your favor, actually some- 
what less as the odds on the second game 
are against you because you are vulnerable 
while the adversaries are not. There are 
four possible results after the first game is 
won by you; the way to figure the odds is 
to assume that two more games will be 


played. 


1. You can win the 2d game (and 
lose the 3d). 
2. You can win the 2d game (and 
win the 3d). 
3. You can lose the 2d game (and 
win the 3d). 
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4. You can lose the 2d game (and 
lose the 3d). 
In Case 1 or 2 you will win 650 points (500 
for rubber + 150 for points); in Case 3 you 
will win 300 points (650 for rubber—350 
for second game); in Case 4 you will lose 
1,000 points (650 + 350). In other words, 
assuming that you play four rubbers and 
secure the first game each time the chances 
are that you will win (excluding the value 
of the Ist game) 1,600 points (650 + 650 
+ 300) and lose 1,000—a net profit of 600 
points or 150 points per rubber. From this 
in turn deduct the intangible odds against 
you on the second game on account of 
being vulnerable, and you will find that 
the net value of the lien of the first game on 
the rubber is pretty small, probably about 
100 points. So the first game to win or to 
save is worth a total of about 450 points, 
350 of which you actually score, and a ten- 
tative 100 which you either cash in by 
winning the second game, or which is 
cancelled by its loss. If you save the first 
game at a cost of not more than three 
tricks doubled, or 400 points, you have 
split about even. 
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Second Game Value. 

1. If you are not vulnerable, the second 
game is worth to win 350 (200 + 150) 
plus the lien of the second game on the 
rubber. However, the lien of the second 
game on the rubber is in a positive sense 
valueless, since after winning it, either 
side has an even chance to win the rubber. 
Nevertheless, by winning it you have re- 
duced the odds against you of winning the 
tubber from almost three to one to even 
money and we have seen that the value of 
this lien is about 100 points. Therefore the 
total value of winning the second game is 
450 points, the 350 which you have ac- 
tually secured in winning it, plus the 100 
points by which you have coincidentally 
reduced the value of the opponents’ first 
game by depriving them of the lien of the 
first game on the rubber. The theoretical 
score after you have won the second game 
is 350 points for each side. 

The second game is worth to save what 
the opponents would make by winning 
it, 500 + 150, less the value of the liability 
which remains against you after you have 
saved it, of almost three to one of losing 
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the rubber. This liability which corre- 
sponds to the value of the lien of the first 
game on the rubber has already been 
measured at about 100 points. So the sec- 
ond game is worth to save 550 points, or 
almost the equivalent of four tricks 
doubled. 

2. If you are vulnerable the second game 
is worth to win 650 points (500 for rubber 
-+ 150 secured in making it). We have seen 
that the first game was worth a total of 
450 points, of which 100 points represented 
the lien of that game on the rubber. By 
winning the second game also, the lien 
becomes an actuality and is represented 
by and scored as part of the second and 
final game. 

The second game is worth to save what 
the adversaries would get for winning it, 
which as we have seen is 450 points. 

Rubber Game Value. 

The rubber game is worth to win 650 
(500 + 150) points, and, the same amount 
to save, as the odds of winning the rubber 
are even, and the penalties the same. In 
other words, it is worth to save two tricks 
doubled. 
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THE LAWS OF CONTRACT BRIDGE, 1927 


Reprinted by permission of, and through the courtesy of 
The Whist Club, New York. Copyright, 1927, by The Whist 
Club, New York. 


PLAYERS 


1. The game of Contract Bridge is played by four 
persons: two play as partners against the other two, 
each pair constituting a side. 


CARDS 


2. (a) Two packs of playing cards with different 
backs are used. 

(6) A correct pack contains fifty-two cards di- 
vided inco four suits of thirteen cards, one card of 
each denomination to a suit. 

(c) A perfect pack is one in which no card is torn, 
soiled, or otherwise so marked that it may be 
identified from its back. 

(4) Any player may demand two new packs to 
replace correct and perfect packs, provided he do so 
at the end of a hand and before the ensuing cut. The 
opponents of the pane demanding them shall have 
the choice of packs, unless the demand be made at 
the beginning of a rubber, in which case the dealer 
has the choice. 


RANK OF CARDS 
3. The cards of a suit rank: Ace (highest), King, 
Queen, Jack, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 dowest). 
RANK OF SUITS IN DRAWING 


4. In the draw, as between cards of equal rank, 
the suits rank: Spades (highest), Hearts, Diamonds, 
Clubs (lowest). High wins. 
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THE DRAW 


5. For the pup of the draw, a shuffled roa 
shall be spread face down on the table. Each player 
draws by lifting a card from the spread pack and 
showing its face. If a player show more than one 
card, or one of the four cards at either end of the 
pack, it is a misdraw by that player and he must 
draw again. 
FORMING TABLES 


6. (4) A complete table consists of six members. 
In forming a table, candidates who have not played 
rank first and in the order in which they entered the 
room. Candidates who have played, but are not 
members of an existing table, rank next. Candidates 
of equal standing decide priority by the draw; high 
wins. 

(6) Before the beginning of a rubber, a candidate 
may enter any incomplete table by announcing his 
desire to do so. Such announcements, in the order 
made, entitle candidates to places as vacancies oc- 
cur. 

MEMBERS LEAVING A TABLE 


7. If a member leave a table, he forfeits all his 
rights at said table, unless he leaves to make up a 
table that cannot be formed without him and, when 
leaving, announces his intention of returning when 
his place at the new table can be filled: in which 
case his place at the table he left must be reserved 
for him. When a member leaves a table to make up 
a new table which cannot be formed without him, 
and does not claim the right to retain his member- 
ship in the old table, he shall be the last to draw out 
of the new table. When two members leave a table 
pursuant to this law, the law applies to both. 
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PLAYERS LEAVING A TABLE 


8. G@) A player leaving a table may, with the 
consent of the other three players, appoint a substi- 
tute to play in his absence. Such appointment be- 
comes void upon return of said player, or upon con- 
clusion of the rubber; in any case, the substitute, 
when released, regains all his previous rights. 

(6) A player who breaks up a table by withdraw- 
ing from a table of four at the end of a rubber; or 
who, after availing himself of the privileges of 
paragraph (4), fails to return before the end of the 
rubber, cannot claim entry elsewhere as against the 
other three players from that table. 


DRAWING FOR PARTNERS AND DEAL 


9. (a) A table having been formed, the members 
draw. He who draws highest becomes the first 
dealer and has choice of packs and seats; he may 
consult his partner before choosing, but, having 
chosen, must abide by his decision. He who draws 
second highest is dealer’s partner and sits opposite 
him. The third highest has choice of the two re- 
maining seats; fourth highest takes the vacant one. 
The members, if any, who draw lower than fourth, 
remain members of the table but do not play in the 
current rubber. 

(b) If, at the end of a rubber, a table consist of 
five ot six members, those who have played the 
greatest number of consecutive rubbers are the first 
to lose their places as players, but do not lose their 
standing as members. The draw decides between 
players of equal standing. 

(c) At the beginning of every rubber, the players 
draw for partners and for choice of seats and packs. 
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THE SHUFFLE 


10. (4) After the players are seated at the be- 
ginning of a rubber, the player on the dealer’s left 
shuffles the pack which dealer has chosen. All 
players have the right to shuffle, dealer having the 
right to shuffle last. 

(6) During each deal the still pack is shuffled by 
dealer’s partner, who then places it face down at 
his right (at the left of the next dealer). 

(c) The pack must be shuffled thoroughly in view 
of all the players, but not so as to expose the face of 
any card. 

(4) If any provision of this law be violated, any 
player, before the deal starts, may demand a new 
shuffle. 


THE HAND 


11. A hand begins with the cut and ends when 
the last card is played to the thirteenth trick; or 
when any or all of the remaining tricks have been 
conceded by either side. 


THE CUT 


12. (a) Dealer, immediately before the deal, 
places the pack before his right hand opponent, 
who lifts off the top portion and places it beside the 
bottom portion toward dealer, who then places the 
bottom portion on top. This constitutes the cut. 

(db) If the cut leave fewer than four cards in the 
top or bottom portion; or any card be faced or dis- 
placed; or there be any doubt as to where the pack 
was divided, or as to which was the top and which 
the bottom portion; or any but the proper player 
cut; or any but dealer complete the cut; or any 
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player shuffle after the cut; a new shuffle and a new 
cut may be demanded by any player. 


THE DEAL 


13. (4) The deal begins after the cut, and ends 
when the last card has been placed in turn in front 
of the dealer. The dealer distributes the cards one at 
a time, face down; the first card to the player on his 
left, and so on until all fifty-two cards are dealt, the 
last one to dealer. 

(6) Except at the beginning of a rubber, and ex- 
cept as in Laws 14, 15 and 16, the player to deal is 
the one on the left of the last previous dealer. 


CARDS TOUCHED DURING DEAL 


14. If any player, except dealer, touch a card dur- 
ing the deal and thereby cause a card to be faced, 
making a new deal cos patie the side opposed to 
the offender may add fifty points to its honor score. 


NEW DEAL 
(Compulsory) 
15. I. There must be a new deal by the same 
dealer with the same pack: 
(4) If the cards be not dealt to the proper players 
into four distinct packets of thirteen cards each. 
(4) If, during the deal, any card be found faced in 
the pack, or be exposed on, above, or below the 
table. 
(c) If, before play begins, it be discovered that 
more than thirteen cards were dealt to any player. 
(d) If, during the hand, one player hold more 
than the proper number of cards and another less. 
II. There must be a new deal by the same dealer 
with a correct pack if, during the hand, the pack be 
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proved incorrect. The current hand is void, but all 
previous scores stand. The pack is not incorrect on 
account of a missing card if found in the still pack, 
among the tricks, below the table, or in any place 
which makes it possible that such card was part of 
the pack during the deal. Any player may search 
for it; if it be not found, there must be a new deal by 
the same dealer with a correct pack. 


NEW DEAL 
(Optional) 

16. During the deal, any player who has not 

looked at any of his cards may demand a new deal: 


(a) If the wrong player deal; if the dealer omit 
the cut, or deal with the wrong pack. 
(b) If the pack be imperfect. 


In (a), the new deal is by the proper dealer with 
his own pack; in (b), by the same dealer with a per- 
fect pack. If no legal demand for a new deal be made 
under this law before the end of the deal, it stands 
and the player on the left deals next with the still 
pack. 


THE CONTRACTING 


17. (a4) The contracting begins when the deal 
ends, and ends when all four players pass; or after a 
declaration that three players in proper succession 
have passed. The first legal act of the contracting is 
a bid or pass by the dealer. Thereafter, each player 
in turn to the left must pass; bid, if no bid have been 
made; make a higher bid, if a bid have been made 
previously; double the last bid made by an op- 
ponent, or redouble an opponent’s double, provided 
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no bid has intervened. Each pass, bid, double or re- 
double is a declaration. 

(6) When all four players pass, no bid having 
been made, the hand is abandoned and the next 
dealer deals the still pack. 


BID 


18. A bid is made by specifying any number from 
one (1) to seven (7) inclusive, together with the 
name of a suit or No Trump, thereby offering to 
contract that with such suit as trump, or with No 
Trump, the bidder will win at least the specified 
number of tricks over six. 


RANE OF BIDS 


19. A bid of a greater number of tricks ranks 
higher than a bid of a less number. When two bids 
are of the same number, they rank: No Trum 
Chighest), Spades, Hearts, Diamonds, Clubs ow- 
est). 


INSUFFICIENT BID 


20. (4) A bid, unless it be the first bid of the 
hand, is insufficient if it be not higher than the last 
previous bid. 

(6) A player having made an insufficient bid, 
may cofrect it without penalty if he do so before 
another player has called attention to the insufh- 
ciency, or has declared; in which case an insufficient 
suit-bid must be made sufficient in the same suit; an 
insufficient No Trump bid, in No Trump. 

(c) If the player on the left of the insufficient 
bidder declare before attention has been called to 
the insufficiency, the insufficient bid stands and is 
treated as if sufficient. 
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(d) If any player, other than the insufficient 
bidder, call attention to the insufficiency before the 
insufficient bidder has corrected his bid and before 
the next player has declared, the bidder must make 
his bid sufficient and his partner is barred from 
further participation in the contracting. In such 
case, the bid may be made sufficient by substituting 
any higher bid in any suit or No Trump. 


IMPOSSIBLE BID 


21. If a player bid more than seven, the bid is 
void, the offender and his partner are barred from 
further participation in the contracting, and either 
opponent may: 

a) Demand a new deal. 

(6) Require the declaration to be played by the 
offending side at seven (undoubled or 
doubled). 

(c) Direct that the contracting revert to the last 
legitimate declaration and be continued by 
the side not in error. 


BID OR DOUBLE OUT OF TURN 


22. An out-of-turn bid is void, unless the oppo- 
nent on the left of the offender declares before either 
the in-turn bidder declares, or before any player 
calls attention to the offense. 

When the out-of-turn bid is void, the contracting 
proceeds from the declaration of the proper bidder, 
and the partner of the offender is barred from 
further participation in the contracting; but the 
offender may declare thereafter in his proper turn. 
When the partner of the offender is the in-turn 
bidder, such turn passes to the next bidder. 

When the opponent on the left declares before the 
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in-turn bidder, and before attention is called to the 
out-of-turn bid, the contracting continues from that 
declaration and there is no penalty. 

A double or redouble out of turn is subject to the 
same provisions and penalties as a bid out of turn, 
except when it is the partner’s turn to declare, for 
which Law 26~g provides. 


PASS 


23. When, in his proper turn in the contracting, a 
player does not bid, double or redouble, he must 
ung he should do so by saying ‘‘Pass’’ or ‘‘No 

id,’’ and the turn to declare is thereby transferred 
to the next player on the left, unless such pass ends 
the contracting. 


PASS OUT OF TURN 


24. (a) If no bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void; the proper player de- 
clares, and the offender may not bid, double or re- 
double until the first bid has been overbid or 
doubled. 

(6) If a bid have been made: 

A pass out of turn is void; the proper player de- 
clares, and the offender may not bid or double until 
the declaration he passed is overbid or doubled. 

Tn either (2) or (4): if the player at the left of the 
offender declare before attention is called to the 
offense, the ee becomes regular, the contracting 
proceeds, and the offender may declare in turn. 

In either (a) or (4b): if it be the turn to declare of 
the player on the right of the offender, a declaration 
by the in-turn player made before his partner de- 
clares, is regular and calls attention to the offense. 
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DOUBLES AND REDOUBLES 


25. During the contracting and in proper turn, a 
player may double the last previous bid, if made by 
an opponent, or redouble an opponent’s double. 
Doubles and redoubles increase the values of made 
contracts (Law 36-6), extra tricks and undertricks 
(Law 52-5). Doubling or redoubling does not 
change bidding values (Law 19), the values of 
honors or slams, nor that part of a revoke penalty 
which is scored in points. A bid which has been 
redoubled may not again be doubled or redoubled. 

A double of an opponent's double is a redouble; a 
redouble of an opponent’s bid is a double. 


ILLEGAL DECLARATIONS 


26. (a) A double or redouble, made before a bid 
has been made, is a double or redouble out of turn, 
for which Law 22 provides the penalty. 

(6) If a player bid, double or redouble, when 
barred from so doing, either opponent may decide 
whether or not such bid, double or redouble shall 
stand; and in any such case, both the offending 
player and his partner must thereafter pass. 

(c) A bid, double or redouble, made after the con- 
tracting is ended, is void. It is not penalized if made 
by Declarer or his partner, but dhinte by an ad- 
versary, Declarer may call a lead from the partner of 
the offender the first time it is the turn of sai 
partner to lead. 

(d) A pass made after the contracting is ended, is 
‘void; no ae 

(e) A double or redouble of a redouble is void, 
and either opponent of the offender may demand a 
new deal, or add two hundred points to the honor 
score of his side. 
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(f) A double of a partner’s bid, or a redouble of a 
partner's double is void. Penalty: the opposing side 
may add one hundred points to its honor score. 

If a player double or redouble when it is his 
partner’s turn to declare, the opponents may con- 
sult before declaring further, and elect: 

(1) To call the bid made before the offense the 

final bid. 

(2) ery: the doubled or redoubled bid the final 

id. 

(G3) To demand a new deal. 

(A) A player is not required to name the bid he is 
doubling or redoubling, but if he do so and name 
any bid other than the one he might legally double 
or redouble, his declaration is void; he must declare 
again, and his partner is barred from further partici- 
pation in the contracting. 


CHANGING DECLARATION 


27. A player who inadvertently says ‘‘No Bid’’ 
when meaning to say ‘No Trump,”’ or vice versa; or 
who inadvertently names one suit when meaning to 
name another, may correct his mistake before the 
next player declares. 

A change in the number of tricks bid (except to 
make a bid sufficient), or from Pass to any bid, may 
not be made. 

By ‘‘inadvertently’’ is meant a slip of the tongue, 
not a change of mind. 

Except as above provided, a player may not 
change his declaration: and if he attempt to do so, 
the second declaration is void and may be penalized 
as a bid out of turn. 
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CARDS EXPOSED DURING THE CONTRACTING 


28. If, during the contracting, a player lead or 
expose a card, it must be left face up on the table: 
and if it be a Ten or higher card, the partner of the 
offender is barred from further participation in the 
contracting. 

If the offender become Declarer or Dummy, the 
card is no longer exposed; but if the offender become 
an adversary, the card, regardless of its rank, re- 
mains exposed until played. 

If the player at the left of the offender become 
Declarer he may, before the Dummy is exposed, pro- 
hibit a lead of the suit of the exposed card by the 
partner of the offender. When two or more cards 
are exposed by the same player, all are subject to 
the provisions of this law; but the Declarer may not 
forbid the lead of more than three suits. 


THE CONTRACT 


29. At the end of the contracting the highest bid 
becomes the contract. The partners who secure the 
contract undertake to win at least six tricks (the 
book), plus the number of tricks named in the con- 
tract. 

The partners who secure the contract become re- 
spectively Declarer and Dummy. The player who 
first, for his side, named the suit or No Trump of the 
contract, becomes Declarer; his partner, Dummy. 
The partners who do not secure the contract become 
* the adversaries: the one on Declarer’s left herein- 
after termed Senior; the one on Declarer’s right 
hereinafter termed Junior. 
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THE DUMMY 


30. (@) After the end of the contracting, unless 
all four pares have passed initially, the play be- 
gins, and continues until the last card is played to 
the thirteenth trick. Senior leads; Dummy places 
his cards face up on the table and Declarer plays 
Dummy’s cards in addition to playing his own. 

(6) During the play, Dummy may not: 

(1) Warn Declarer that he is about to lead from 
the wrong hand, nor tell him which hand 
has the lead. Penalty: either adversary may 
name the hand from which the lead shall be 
made. 

(2) Suggest a lead or play by touching or naming 
a card, or otherwise. Penalty: either ad- 
versary may direct that Declarer make such 
lead or play such card Gf legal) or refrain 
from doing so. 

(c) Except as provided in (6), Dummy has all the 
rights of a player, unless he intentionally sees the 
face of a card held by Declarer or either adversary. 

(@) If Dummy have intentionally seen any such 
catd, he may not call Declarer’s attention to: 

(1) Any legal right. Penalty: forfeiture of such 

right. 

(2) ead exposed by an adversary. Penalty: the 
card is no longer exposed. 

(3) An adverse lead out of turn. Penalty: the ad- 
versaries, after consultation, may decide 
which of them shall lead. 

(4) An adverse revoke. Penalty: the revoke may 
not be claimed. 

(5) The fact that he has refused a suit by asking 
whether he have any or none of it. Penalty: 
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Declarer may not change his play and is 
liable for any revoke resulting therefrom. 


LEAD AND PLAY 


31. When a player places a card face up on the 
table, his act is a play. The first play to a trick is a 
lead. 

A lead or play is completed: 

(a) By an adversary, when the card is so placed 

or held that his partner sees its face. 

(b) By Declarer, when the card is quitted face up 

on the table. 

(¢) By Dummy, when Declarer touches or names 

the card. If, in touching a card, Declarer say 
“‘T arrange,’’ or words to that effect; or if he 
manifestly be pushing one or more cards 
aside to reach the one desired, touching the 
card does not constitute a lead or play. 


CARDS EXPOSED DURING PLAY 


& During the play the following are exposed 
cards: 

(a) When two or more cards ate led or played 
simultaneously, the offender may designate 
which one is led or played, and the others 
are exposed, except any one so covered that 
its face is completely concealed. 

(6) A card dropped face upward on the table, 
even if picked up so quickly that it cannot be 
named. 

(¢) Acard dropped elsewhere than on the table, 
if the peepee sees its face. 

(@) A card so held by a player that his partner 
sees any portion of its face. 
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(e) A card mentioned by either adversary as 
being in his own or in his partner’s hand. 

Cf) If an adversary who has played to the twelfth 
trick, show his thirteenth card before his 
partner plays his twelfth, the partner’s two 
cards are exposed. 

(g) If an adversary throw his cards face up on the 
table, they are exposed, unless such act fol- 
lows a claim by Declarer of a certain number, 
or the rest of the tricks. 

(A) A card designated by any law as ‘‘exposed.”’ 


PENALTY FOR EXPOSED CARDS 


33. (4) There is no penalty for a card exposed by 
Declarer or Dummy. 

(6) A card exposed by an adversary must be left 
face up on the table and Declarer may call it @. e., 
require its owner to lead or play it) whenever it is 
the owner’s turn to lead or play, unless playing it 
would cause a renounce. 

(c) Declarer may not prohibit the lead or play of 
an exposed card, and its owner may lead or play it 
whenever he legally can do so: but until played, 
Declarer may call it any number of times. 


LEADS OUT OF TURN AND CARDS 
PLAYED IN ERROR 


34. (a) After the contracting ends and before 
Senior leads, should Junior lead or expose a card, 
Declarer may treat it as exposed, or require Senior 
(the proper leader) to lead a card of a suit named by 
Declarer. Dummy may call attention to the offense; 
but should Declarer and Dummy consult regarding 
the penalty, it is canceled. Should Dummy show 
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any of his cards before the penalty is selected, De- 
clarer may call the exposed card, but may not call 
a lead. 

If an adversary lead out of turn during the play, 
Declarer may call the lead of a suit as soon as it is 
the turn of either adversary to lead, or may treat the 
card so led as exposed. 

(6) Should the adversaries lead simultaneously, 
the correct lead stands and the other is an exposed 
card. 

(c) Should Declarer lead out of turn either from 
his own hand or Dummy, such lead'shall stand, un- 
less an adversary call attention to the error before 
he or his partner plays. When attention is called to 
the error in time, Declarer must lead from the 
proper hand; and, if that hand have a card of the 
suit led from the wrong hand, he must lead that 
suit. 

(4) Should any player Gincluding Dummy) lead 
out of turn, and next hand play, the lead stands as 
regular. If an adversary lead out of turn, and De- 
clarer play next, either from his own hand or 
Dummy, the adverse lead stands as regular. 

(e) Should an adversary who has played a card 
which is a winner as against Declarer and Dummy, 
lead another or several such winning cards without 
waiting for his partner to play, Declarer may re- 
quire said adversary’s partner to win, if he can, the 
first or any of these tricks, after which the remain- 
ing card or cards thus led are exposed. 

(PD After a lead by Declarer or Dummy, should 
Fourth player play before Second, Declarer may re- 
quire Second player to play his highest or lowest 
card of the suit led, or to win or lose the trick. If he 
have none of the suit led, Declarer may call his 
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highest of any designated suit; if he hold none of 
the suit called, the penalty is paid. 

(g) Should Declarer lead from his own hand or 
Dummy, and play from the other hand before either 
adversary plays, either adversary may play before 
the other without penalty. 

(A) lf a ala (not Dummy) omit playing to a 
trick and then play to a subsequent trick, Declarer 
or either adversary (as the case may be) may de- 
mand a new deal whenever the error is discovered. 
If no new deal be demanded, the surplus card at the 
end of the hand is considered played to the imper- 
fect trick, but does not constitute a revoke therein. 

G) Whenever it is suspected that any of the 
quitted tricks contain more than four cards, any 
pat may count them face downward. If any be 

ound to contain a surplus card, and any player be 

short, either opponent of the player who is short 
may face the trick, select the surplus card, and re- 
store it to the player who is short; but this does not 
change the ownership of the trick. The player who 
was short is answerable for any revoke as if the 
missing card had been in his hand continuously. 
Should the side in whose tricks the surplus card is 
found, have failed to keep its tricks properly segre- 
gated, either opponent of such side may select a 
card from the tricks improperly gathered and re- 
store such card to the player who is short. 


TRICKS 


35. (4) Unless compelled, as a penalty, to lead in 
a certain way, a player may lead any card he holds; 
after each lead, each player in turn to the left must 
follow suit if he can. A player having none of the 
suit led, may play any card he holds. 
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(b) A trick consists of four cards played in suc- 
cession, beginning with a lead. 

(c) A trick containing one trump-card or more, is 
won by the player who plays the highest trump- 
card. A trick containing no trump-card, is won by 
the player who plays the highest card of the suit 
led. 

(d) Declarer gathers all tricks won by himself or 
Dummy; either adversary may gather all tricks won 
by his side. All tricks gathered by a side should be 
kept together and so arranged that the number 
thereof may be observed, and the identity of each 
trick readily established. A trick gathered by the 
wrong side may be claimed by the rightful owners 
at any time prior to recording the score for the 
current hand. 

(e) A quitted trick may be examined upon de- 
mand of any player whose side has not led or played 
to the following trick. 

Gf) The winner of each trick leads to the next, 
until the last trick is played. 


THE MADE CONTRACT 


36. (a) The Made Contract represents the number 
of tricks won by Declarer after he has won six 
tricks, up to and including the number of tricks 
named in his contract. The first six tricks won by 
Declarer constitute his book and have no scoring 
value. If Declarer fails to win the contract, his side 
scores nothing for tricks; but if he makes his con- 
tract, his side scores in their contract score, the 
value, normal, doubled or redoubled, of the Made 
Contract. For the Made Contract trick values see 
Law 52-a. The value normal, doubled or redoubled 
of their Made Contract is the only score either side 
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can score in its contract score. All other points, 
including extra tricks made, are scored in the honor 
score. 

(6) Doubling doubles the normal value of the 
tricks of the Made Contract; redoubling multiplies 
by four the normal value of said tricks. 


EXTRA TRICKS 


37. (@) Extra tricks are tricks won by Declarer 
in excess of his Made Contract. 


(6) Extra tricks are scored in the honor score 
(Law 52-5). 


UNDERTRICKS 


38. (4) The book of the adversaries is seven 
minus the number of tricks named in Declarer’s con- 
tract. When the adversaries win a trick or tricks in 
addition to their book, such tricks are undertricks. 

(6) The adversaries score in their honor score for 
all undertricks (Law 52-5). 


REFUSE AND RENOUNCE 


39. To fail to follow suit is to refuse: to refuse 
when able to follow suit is to renounce. 


THE REVOKE 


40. (a4) A renounce becomes a revoke: 

(1) When a renouncing player or his partner, 
whether in turn or otherwise, leads or plays 
to the following trick. 

(2) When the renouncing player or his partner 
claims the remaining tricks, or any of them. 

(6) When one side claims a revoke, if either op- 

ponent mix the cards before the claimant has had 
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reasonable opportunity to examine them, the re- 
voke is established. 

(¢) When a player has incurred a penalty requir- 
ing him to play the highest or lowest of a suit, or to 
win or lose a trick, or to lead a certain suit, or to 
refrain from playing a certain suit; and fails to act 
as directed when able to do so: he is subject to the 
penalty for a revoke. 

(d@) When any player (except Dummy) is found 
to have less than his correct number of cards, and 
the other three have their correct number, the miss- 
ing card or cards, if found, belong to the player who 
is short and he is answerable for any revoke or re- 
vokes as if said card or cards had been in his hand 
continuously. 


REVOKE AVOIDED 


41. A renouncing player is not penalized for re- 
voke under the following circumstances: 

(4) A renounce by Dummy must be corrected if 
discovered before the lead to the next trick. After 
such lead, the renounce may not be corrected. There 
is no penalty in either case. ; 

(6) Should Dummy leave the table, Declarer 
cannot be penalized for revoke, unless an adversary 
call the renounce to his attention in time to enable 
him to correct it. 

(c) When a player refuses, any other player may 
ask whether he has any or none of the suit led; and 
if he admit that he has renounced before his re- 

-nounce has become a revoke, he shall be subject to 
the penalty for a renounce, but not to the penalty 
for a revoke. Dummy may not ask the above ques- 
tion, if he have intentionally seen a card of another 
player. 
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RENOUNCE PENALTY 


42. A renounce made by any player (except 
Dummy) may be corrected by such player at any 
time before he or his partner has led or played to the 
following trick, or claimed any of the remaining 
tricks. In that case there is no revoke penalty; but 
the player, if an adversary, may be required to play 
his highest or lowest card of the suit led. Declarer, 
instead of calling the highest or lowest, may treat 
the card played in error as exposed. A Declarer who 
has renounced may be required by either adversary 
to play his highest or lowest, if the adversary on his 
left have played after the renounce. Any player who 
has played after a renounce may, if it be corrected, 
withdraw his card and, without penalty, substitute 
another; if an opponent have led to the next trick, 
that lead may be changed. 


REVOKE PENALTY 


43. (a) Two tricks for the first revoke by any 

layer. 

(6) One hundred points penalty scored in adver- 
saries’ honor score for each subsequent revoke. 

Penalty tricks are taken at the end of the hand 
from the tricks of the revoking side and added to 
the tricks of the other side. They count exactly as if 
won in play and assist Declarer to make his con- 
tract or to go game; or may assist the adversaries to 
defeat the contract, in which case they carry full 
penalty values. If they make the total twelve or 
thirteen tricks for Declarer, they carry the proper 
slam premium if bid. If the contract be doubled or 
redoubled, they count at the doubled or redoubled 
value in the contract score of the Declarer, and 
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carry their full premium WN spe values in the 
honor score of either side. After surrendering these 
tricks, the revoking side may score for its remain- 
ing tricks as it would if it had not revoked. If the 
revoking side have not enough tricks to pay the 
penalty in full, the adversaries take all the tricks 
they have and 100 additional points in their honor 
score for each revoke which would otherwise re- 
main in whole or in part unpenalized. 


TIME LIMITATION OF REVOKE CLAIM 


44. No revoke penalty may be claimed after the 
next ensuing cut; nor, if the revoke occur during the 
last hand of the rubber, after the score has been 
agreed upon; nor, if there have been a draw for any 
purpose in connection with the next rubber. 


CLAIMING TRICKS 


45. If Declarer claim the remaining tricks or any 
number thereof, either adversary may require him 
to place his cards face up on the table and to play 
out the hand. In that case, Declarer may not call 
any cards either adversary has exposed, nor refuse to 
trump a doubtful trick when able to do so, nor take 
any finesse unless: 

(@) He announces his intention to do so when 

making his claim; or 

(6) The adversary on the left of the finessing 

hand had refused the suit before the claim 
was made. 


CONCEDING TRICKS 


46. (a) Declarer may concede one or mote tricks 
unless Dummy promptly objects; but if Dummy 
have intentionally seen a card in the hand of a 
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player, he may not object. If, after a concession by 
Declarer and before objection by Dummy, an ad- 
versary face his cards, they are not exposed. 

(6) Either adversary may concede one or more 
tricks to Declarer, unless the other adversary 
[ter oe objects; but if the conceding adversary 
ace his cards, they are exposed. 


GAME 


47. A game is won when one side makes a con- 
tract score of 100 or more points. A game may be 
completed in one hand or more; each hand is played 
out and the full value of a made contract is counted, 
whether or not needed to make game. No contract 
points are carried over from one game to the next; 
each side starts a new game with a contract score 
of zero. 


VULNERABLE 


48. After a side wins one game it becomes ‘‘Vul- 
nerable.’’ Until a side wins a game it is ‘‘Not Vul- 
nerable.”’ 


RUBBER 


49. (a) A rubber begins with the draw and is 
completed when one side has won two games; when 
one side wins the first two games, the third game is 
not played. The side having the net points CLaw 
52-c) wins the rubber. 

(6) When a rubber is started with the agreement 
that the play shall terminate @. e., no new hand 
shall commence) after a specified time, and the 
rubber is unfinished at that time, the score is made 
up as it stands, two hundred points being added to 
the honor score of the winners of a game. A hand, if 
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started, must be played out; but if a player refuse to 
finish it, his opponents may elect whether it be 
thrown out or counted at their estimate of the 
probable result. 

(c) If a rubber be started without any agreement 
as to its termination, and before its conclusion one 
player leave; or if, after an agreement a player leave 
before the specified time, and in either case fail to 
appoint an acceptable substitute, the opponents 
have the right to consult and decide whether the 
score of the unfinished rubber be canceled or 
counted as in (d). 

HONORS 


50. (a) In a No-Trump Contract, the honors are 
the four aces; in a suit contract, the honors are the 
Ace, King, Queen, Jack, and Ten of that suit. 

(6) Honors are scored in the honor score of the 
side to which they are dealt; their value is not 
changed by doubling or redoubling. Honor premi- 
ums a additional to all other premiums (Law 
52-b). 


SLAMS 


51. (@) A Grand Slam is the winning of thirteen 
tricks by the Declarer. A Small Slam is the winning 
of Fane tricks by the Declarer. (See also Law 
43-b. 

(6) Slam premiums are additional to all other 
ptemiums; and to score the premium, the slam must 
be contracted for. Their value is not changed by 
doubling or redoubling (Law 52-4). 


SCORING 


52. (a) Contract Score: Each side has a contract 
score in which are recorded only points for Made 
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Contracts. (Law 36.) Each Made Contract counts 
per trick: 


tN SS MN oe Ss gn 35 points 
Heh Spades sbuatipetcss a Scpoe t ae unt t okGes otters 30 points 
Withittcatis iriumpsnets noes herent. eee se oe 30 points 
Withibamonds i rramips.. oo5t.cass yeh ssi hs ase 20 points 
Weel linbsybrotipe.s cs cate et a ee ean ee 20 points 


Doubling and Redoubling, Law 36-0. 
Rank of Bids, Law 19. 


(6) Honor Score: Each side has an honor score in 
which all premiums and all penalties are scored as 
follows: 


PREMIUMS 
Honors: Points 
AvEceinpy EOnOrs. in One Hand Pees. eee 100 
jy lrump Honora one hand's... s4icaiiown ous cehe es 150 
4;Aces in one hand in, No Trumpsis 0) ais -ecige lec auc 150 
PU CTE GEE Si 2 Mae econ a etutee oes ce ahefstorense ARIMA DES None 
For Winning Final Game of Rubber: 
Te @ ewpGceattie UD Det. <A e< areca: stereo arsrs re nls te asters ae « 700 
Uf at rHtee pattie CUDDer fale. Socios acc 2 cts Sefetn eo cinlt.s winahe = + 500 
Making Contract: 
(ERB LAGU o) Ch De eeepc ae 5 AONE ae en ES ole None 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable).......... 50 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable).............. 100 


Extra Tricks: 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable or Not Vul- 
MerAMLe Pet CLICK. Ak See Rey aaa eR Ce ate apn cette 50 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable), per trick 100 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable), per trick..... 200 


Slams Bid and Made (Law 51): 


Little Slam (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable)........ 500 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)............ 750 

Grand Slam (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable)........ 1000 
(When Declarer is Vulnerable)............ 1500 

Diabid Sapp GA acter cre oie ratte ewe aol siw aces No Slam premiums 
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PENALTIES 


Undertricks (Scored in Adversaries’ honor score): 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) 


per thiGkisws . oats oe eee > eel eee 50 
If Undoubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable) 

for first tricks ...;2:) 255) se eae eee 100 

for subsequent. tricks. - sasha. shieien “ape haat 200 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Not Vulnerable) 

first:two' ticks; pet thick... 2.7: ais oe Ree Ge aa 100 

for third and fourth tricks, per trick.............. 200 

for subsequent tricks, per trick. 2. 7.:-s<5)1=s ee 400 
If Doubled (When Declarer is Vulnerable) 

forthe firstitricks/2 Jon oe ce cimes see ree tae ee 200 

for subsequent tricks), pet trick 50.42.0536. aoe 400 


Redoubling doubles the doubled premiums and penalties. 

Neither doubling nor redoubling changes the premiums for 
gatnes, slams and honors; nor the penalty in the honor score for 
the revoke. 


(c) At the end of the rubber, the total points of a 
side are obtained by adding together its contract 
score and its honor score. Subtracting the smaller 
total from the greater gives the net points by which 
the rubber is won and lost. 

(d) A proved error in the honor score may be cor- 
rected at any time before the score of the rubber has 
been made up and agreed upon. 

(Ce) A Sie error in the contract score may be 
corrected at any time before the next contracting 
begins; or, if the error occur in the final hand of the 
rubber, before the score has been made up and 
agreed upon. 

(f) A proved error in addition or subtraction may 
be corrected whenever discovered. 
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CONSULTATION AND SELECTION 
OF PENALTIES 


ro 46 


53. Laws that give “‘either partner,”’ ‘‘either op- 
ponent,”’ etc., the right to exact a penalty do not 
permit consultation. 

(a) If either partner suggest or name a penalty, 
he is deemed to have selected it. 

(4) If either direct the other to select a penalty, 
the latter must do so; and, if an attempt be made to 
refer the privilege back, the penalty is canceled. 

(c) If either say (in effect): ‘‘Which of us is to 
select the penalty ?’’ the penalty is canceled. 

(d) A proper penalty once selected may not be 
changed. 

(e) If a wrong penalty be selected, the selection 
must be corrected upon request of either opponent. 

Cf) If a wrong penalty be selected and paid with- 
out challenge, the selection may not be changed. 

(g) A reasonable time must be allowed for the 
selection of a penalty. 

(A) If, instead of exacting a penalty at the proper 
time, either opponent of the side in error declare or 
play, no penalty may be exacted. 


INFORMATION 


54. (a) During the contracting, information must 
be given concerning its details; but, after it is ended, 
should either adversary or Dummy inform his part- 
ner regarding any detail of the contracting, except 
the contract, Declarer or either adversary (as the 
case may be) may call a lead the next time it is the 
turn of the offending side to lead. At any time dur- 
ing the play, any player inquiring must be told the 
final bid, and whether it was doubled or redoubled; 
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but no information may be given as to who doubled 
or redoubled. 

(b) Any player (except Dummy) may, before a 
trick is turned and quitted, demand that the cards 
so far played be indicated by their respective play- 
ers; but should either adversary, in the absence of 
such demand, in any way call attention to his own 
card or to the trick, Declarer may require the part- 
ner of the offender to play his highest or lowest 
card of the suit led, or to win or lose the trick. 

(c) Either adversary, but not Dummy, may call 
his partner’s attention to the fact that he is about to 
play or lead out of turn; but if, ore the play, an 
adversary make any unauthorized reference to any 
incident thereof, or to the location of any card, De- 
clarer may call a lead when it next becomes an 
adversary's turn to lead. Any such reference by 
Dummy may be similarly penalized by either ad- 
versaty. 

(da) If, before or during the contracting, a player 
give any unauthorized information concerning his 
hand, his partner may be barred from further par- 
ticipation in the contracting. 


ETHICS AND ETIQUETTE 


Offenses against the ethics and etiquette of the 
game are unpardonable, as they are not subject to 
prescribed penalties. The only redress is to cease 
playing with those who habitually disregard the 
ollowing: 

. 1. Declarations should be made simply, without 
emphasis, and without undue delay. 

2. A player who has looked at his cards, should 
not indicate by word, manner, or gesture, the na- 
ture of his hand; nor his approval or disapproval of 
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a bid, double or play: nor call attention to the score. 
3. A player should not allow any hesitation or 
mannerism of his partner to influence his own dec- 
laration or jaa 
4. If a player demand that the bidding be re- 
viewed, or that the cards played to a trick be indi- 
cated, he should do so for his own information and 
not to call his partner’s attention to any bid or play. 
5. An adversary should not lead until the preced- 
ing trick has been gathered; nor, having led a win- 
ning card, should he draw another from his hand 
before his aap has played to the current trick. 
6. A card should not be played with emphasis, 
nor in such manner as to draw attention to it; nor 
should a player detach one card from his hand and 
subsequently play another. 

7. No player should hesitate unnecessarily in his 
play, in order to create a wrong impression regard- 
ing his hand. ; 

8. Dummy should not leave his seat to watch 
Declarer play. 

9. Except when permitted by law, a player 
should not look at a trick that has been turned 
and quitted. 

10. A player should not purposely incur a ae 
alty, even though willing to pay it; nor make a 
second revoke to conceal a first. 


GOULASHES 
(Optional) 

When all four players pass, no bid having been 
made, and the players desire to play a Goulash, the 
catds shall be redealt by the same dealer. Before 
surrendering his hand, each player shall sort his 
cards into suits, arranging the cards in each suit ac- 
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cording to value (Law 3). The dealer then places 
his cards face down on the table, and each player in 
turn, beginning with the player on the right of the 
dealer, places his cards face down on top of those of 
the preceding player. The cards are then cut by the 
player at dealer’s right (no shuffling of any kind 
permitted) and are dealt as follows: Five at a time 
to each player in turn, beginning with the player on 
the left of the dealer, again five at a time to each 
layer, and finally three at a time to each player. 

When all four players pass, no bid having been 
made, the same procedure is followed as before, the 
cards being dealt by the same dealer. 

If a misdeal is properly called the goulash is 
abandoned and the next dealer deals in the regular 
way with the still pack. 
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Ace high, 3. 
Adversary (ies). 

—’'s book, 38(a). 

— calls attention to renounce, 41(4). 

— completes lead or play, 31(@). 

— concede tricks, 46 5). 

— correct renounce, 

— exposes cards, 30Cd: 2), 32(€), 32¢g), 33(6), 34. 

— gathers tricks, 35@). 

— “—" is opponent of declarer, 29. 

— lead simultaneously, 34(4). 

— leads or plays out of turn, 34. 

— leads several winning cards, 34(e). 

— mentions card, 32(e). 

—’s undertricks, 38. 

— shows 13th card, 32¢f). o 

— suggests layin; it out,’’ 46(d). 
Meiiag: ay in, sf). 
Agreement to terminate rubber, 49(4), 49(c). 
“Asking” about renounce, 30(4-5), 41(4), 41(c). 
Barred from contracting, 20(4), 21, 22, 24(4), 24(b), 26(a), 

26(b), 26(A), 28, 544). 

rag from play. See Compulsory plays. 
Bi 

Changing —, 2004), 20(4), aT: 

*‘Declare”’ includes "=," 176 

— defined, 18. 

Higher — defined, 19. 

Impossible —, 21. 

Insufficient —, 20. 

Irregular — , 20, 215 225.26; 27- 

— made after contracting ends, 26(c). 

— made when under compulsion to pass, 26(4). 

“no —’’ changed to ‘‘no trump,”’ 27. 

— of over seven, 21. 

— out of turn, 22. 

Rank of —s, 19. 
Book. 

Adversaries’ —, 38(2). 

Declarer’s —, 29, 36(@). 
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Breaking up a table, 8. ~ 
Calling card, lead, highest, lowest, etc. See Compulsory 
plays. 
Cancelling score, 49(4), 49(c). 
Candidates, 6. 
Card(s). See also Pack(s). 
Adversary leads several winning —, 34(¢). 
Backs of — must be different, 2(a). 
Calling —, see Compulsory plays. 
— dealt into four packets, 15(4). 
Declarer plays Dummy’s —, 30(4). 
— displaced in the cut, 12(4). 
Drawing —, 5, 6(4), 9(). 
— dropped 15 II, 3204), 32). 
— exposed, see Exposed cards. 
faced —, see Exposed cards. 
Four — in cut, 1200). 
Four — in draw, 5. 
— improperly dealt, 15, 16. 
Laying down —, 30(4), 32(g), 45, 46. 
— led or played simultaneously, 32(4), 34(6). 
Looking at —, 14, 16. 
Marked —, 2(c). 
— mentioned by adversary, 32(e). 
Missing, 15 I, 34G), 40(4). 
Mixing the — when revoke is claimed, 40(4). 
New —, 2(4). 
Placing —, 54(0). 
— played in error, 34. 
Player holds too few or too many —, 15(c), 15(d). 
Quitted trick contains too many or too few —, 34(4), 34(/). 
Rank of —, 3. 
Shuffling —, 10. 
Soiled —, 2(¢). 
Torn —, 2(c). 
— touched by declarer, 31(c). 
— touched by dummy, 30(4-2). 
— touched during deal, 14. 
Touching —, 14, 30(4-2), 31(c). 
Two packs of — used, 2(4). 
— withdrawn following renounce, 42. 
Changing declaration, 27. 
Choice of packs and seats, 2(d), 9. 
Claiming “the rest,’ 40(4-2), 45. 
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Clubs count twenty, 52(2). 
Complete table, 6(2). 
Completed lead a play, 31. 
Compulsory plays, 26(2), 28, 3006), 30(4-2), 32(a), 33, 34(@) 
34(c), 34(e), 34(f), 40), 42, 45, 46Ca), 54¢a), 540), 54(c) 

Conceding tricks, 46. 
Consultation, a), 26(g), 30(4-3), 34(2), 49(2), 49(0), 53. 
Contract. 

— Bridge, 1. 

— defined, 29. 

Failing to make —, 36(a). 

Giving information regarding —, 54(<). 

Highest bid becomes —, 29. 

— lost by revoke, 43(6). 

Made —, 36. 

— score, 52. 

— won by revoke, 43(4). 
Contracting. 

;Barred trom —, see Compulsory plays. 

— begins and ends, 17@). 

Three or four passes —— —, 174), 170). 
Correct pack, 2(4), 15 II 
Correcting scores, 52(d), 52(), 52Cf). 
Segoe of the table,” 41(4). 

ut. 

— completed by dealer, 12(z), 120). 

Deal begins after —, 13(4). 

— described. a , 

Improper —, 124 

Mec = four cards, 1205). 

— omitted, 16(4). 

Wrong layer 5) OCD): 
Cutting tb r deal and partners. See Draw(ing), 
Cutting out. See Draw(ing). 
Deal. 

— after cut, 13(a). 

— by wrong dealer, 16(4). 

Cards touched in —, 14. 

Contracting begins after —, 17) 

— described, 13. 

Drawing for —, 9. 

Irregular — a1, 15, 16. 

Looking at cards during 14516. 

New —, see New deal. 
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— out of turn 16(4). 
‘Passed out’’ —, 17(4). 
Players — in turn to left, 13(0). 
When — begins and ends, 13(¢). 
— with imperfect or incorrect pack, 15 II, 16(6) 
— with wrong pack, 16(4). 
Dealer. 
— completes cut, 12(@), 1204). 
— deals improperly, 15, 16. 
First —, how selected, 9(a). 
New — deals, 16(2), 17(). 
— omits cut, 16(a). 
—'s partner, 9(2). 
Same — deals, 15, 16(4). 
— shuffles last, 10(z). 
Declaration. See also Declare. 
— changed, 27. 
Inadvertent —, 27. 
Irregular—, 26. 
coos ““bid,"’ “‘pass,’’ “‘double,’’ and ‘‘redouble,’’ 
17(@). 
— made when under compulsion to pass, 26(4). 
Declaration out of turn. 
Bid after end of contracting, 26(c). 
Bid by barred player, 26(4). 
Double after end of contracting, 26(c). 
Double by barred player, 26(4). 
Double made before bid, 26(a). 
Irregular — condoned or penalized, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26. 
Pass after end of contracting, 26(d). 
Pass made before bid, 24(a). 
Redouble after end of contracting, 26(c). 
Redouble by barred player, 26(4). 
Redouble made before bid, 26(a). 
Declare(s). See also Declaration. 
—ing and changing, 27. 
“—" includes “‘bid,’’ “‘pass,’’ “‘double,"’ and ‘‘redouble,’’ 


““Adversary’’ is —’s opponent, 29. 

— and contract, 29, 36(). 

— and dummy, 29. 

—'s book, 29, 36(2). 

— claims or concedes tricks, 45, 46(a). 
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— completes lead or play, 31(4), 31(c). 

mor aes play, 31), 31¢¢) 

— gathers tricks, 35(d). : 

— leads from wrong hand, 34(¢). 

— leads out of turn, 34. 

— makes contract by adverse revoke, 43(4). 

— may not forbid lead of exposed card, 33(c). 

— may not forbid lead of more than three suits, 28. 

— not liable for exposed cards, 33(a). 

Only — scores for tricks over six, 36(a). 

—'s partner exposes hand, 30(a),.34(a). 

Partner who first names suit is —, 29. 

— plays dummy’s cards, 30@). 

— plays out of turn, 34(c), 34(g). 

— taking finesse, 45. 

— touching card, 31(c). 

Definitions. 

Adversary, 29. Bid, 18. Bid out of turn, 22. Book, 36(a), 38(a). 
Contract, 29. Contract Bridge, 1. Contract Score, 52(4). 
Contracting, 17. Correct pack, 2. Cut, 12. Deal, 13. Dec- 
laration, 17(¢). Declare, 17(4). Declarer, 29. Double, 25. 
Drawing, 9. Dummy, 29. Exposed cards, 32. Extra tricks, 
37. Following suit, 35(¢). Game, 47. Hand, 11. Higher 
bid, 19. Honor score, 5206). Honors, 50(4). Imperfec3 
pack, 2. Impossible bid, 21. Insufficient Lid, 20. Lead, 31. 
Member, 6. Net points, 52(¢). Odd tricks, 36(#). Partners, 
1. Pass, 23. Play, 31. Premiums, 52(4). Redouble, 25. 
Refuse, 39. Renounce, 39. Revoke, 40. Rubber, (492). 
Shuffle, 10. Side, 1. Slam, 51. Total points, 52(¢¢). Trick, 
35(4). Tricks over six, 36(4). Undertrick, 38. Vulnerable, 
48. Winning rubber, 49(z). 

Demanding new cards, 2(¢). 
Deuce low, 3. 

Diamonds count twenty, 52(z). 
Double. 

— after contracting ends, 26(c). 

— before a bid is made, 26(4). 

‘‘Declare’’ includes ‘‘—,’’ 17@). 

— defined, 25. 

— does not change bidding values, etc., 25, 50(4). 

— increases trick values, etc., 25, 36(4), 5204). 

— of a—, 25. 

— of designated suit, 26(A). 

— of partner’s bid, 26(f). 
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— of redouble, 26(¢). 

— out of turn, 22, 264), 26(g). 

— when turn of partner, 26(g). 

— when under compulsion to pass, 26(4). 
Draw(ing). 

All — from same pack, 5. 

— for cutting out, 9(6). 

— for deal, 9(@). 

— for entry, 6(a). 

— for packs and seats, 9. 

— for partners, 9(4), 9(¢). 

—, how conducted, 5. 

— more than one card, 5. 

Rank of cards in —, 3. 

Rank of suits in —, 4. 
Dummy. 

— completes lead or play, 31(¢). 

— corrects renounce, 41(¢). 

Declarer plays —’s cards, 30(¢). 

— eine: 29. 

— exposes cards prematurely, 34(4). 

— leads out of turn, 34(c). 

— leaving table, 41(). 

—-’s limitations (conditional), 30(d), 41(c), 46(a). 

—’s limitations (unconditional), 30(d). 

— not liable for exposed cards, 33(¢). 

—not liable for revoke, 41(). 

—’s rights, 30(¢), 34(@). 

— suggests ‘‘playing it out,’’ 464). 

— touching cards, 306-2), 31(c). 
Entry at table, 6, 7, 8(4). 
Error. 

Cards played in —, 34. 

— in addition and subtraction, 52(f). 

— in contract score, 52(e). 

— in dealing, 15, 16. 

— in honor score, 52(4). 
Ethics and etiquette following law, 54. 
Exposed cards. 

— after claiming tricks, 45. 

— after conceding tricks, 46. 

— after renounce, 42. 

— by Junior, 34(2). 

Calling —, see Compulsory plays. 
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— cannot force renounce, 33(6). 
Declarer and dummy not liable for —, 33(a). 
— defined, 32. 

Dummy calls attention to —, 30(d-2). 
— during contracting, 28. 

— during cut, 12(4). 

— during deal, 14, 15(). 

— during play, ‘% ee 

— durin 

Penalty Bate, =, a, 

— may be called several times, 33(c). 
— may be played, 33(c). 

Two or more —, 32(a), 32(g), 3400). 

Exposed ten, 28. 

Extra tricks, 37, 52(4). 

Faced cards. See Exposed cards. 

Failing to play as directed, 40(c). 

Finesse, when not to be taken, 45. 

Following suit, 35(z). 

Forming tables, 6. 

Fourth hand plays before second 34(f). 

Game(s). 

All — points counted, 47. 
—, how played, 1. 
Hundred points to a —, 47. 
— score, 52(4). 

— starts at zero, 47. 

Two — win rubber, 49(a). 
— won by revoke, 43(4). 

Gathering tricks, 35(d). 

Giving information, 54. 

Goulashes, 39, 40. 

Grand slam, 51(2), 52(4). 

Hand. 

— begins and ends, 11. 
Each — played out, 47. 

Hearts count thirty, 52(4). 

Higher bid. : 
Bid, if not —, is insufficient, 20(¢). 
— defined, 19. 

— must be made, 17(z). 

Honor(s). 

— count as dealt, 50(6). 
— described, 50(a). 
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— not affected by double or redouble, 50). 
— score, 36(4), 5206). 
— values, 50(4). 
“T arrange,’ 31(c). 
Imperfect pack. 
— causes new deal, 16(4). 
— defined, 2(c). 
Impossible bid, 21. 
“Inadvertently” defined, 27. 
Incomplete table, 6(4). 
Incorrect pack. 
— causes new deal, 15 II. 
— defined, 2(4). 
Information, 54. 
Initial lead, 30(z). 
Insufficient bid. 
— condoned, 20(c). 
— corrected, 20(4), 20(4). 
— defined, 20(a). 
— penalized, 204). 
Junior. 
— defined, 29. 
— leads out of turn, 34(a). 
Laying down cards, 30(2), 32(g), 45, 46. 
Lead. ‘ 
— by partner of proper leader, 34. 
Calling a —, see Compulsory plays. 
Changing —, 42. 
— completed by adversary, 31(¢). 
— completed by declarer, 31(4). 
— completed by dummy, 31(c). 
— defined, 31. 
— establishes revoke, 40(4-1). 
— from wrong hand, 34. 
Initial — by Senior, 30(@). 
— of several winning cards, 34(e). 
— out of turn, 30(4-1), 30(d-3), 34. 
— simultaneously, 34(4). 
. Which player —s, 30(2), 35(4), 35(f). 
Leaving. 
— four cards in cut, 12(b). 
— four cards in draw, 5. 
— table, 7, 8, 41(5), 49(6), 49(0). 
Looking at quitted trick, 15 II, 35(e), 40(0). 
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Losing trick (compulsory). See Compulsory plays. 
Made contract, 36, 52. 
Making up tables, 6. 
Marked cards, 2(c). 
Members. 
— draw for partners and deal, 9(2). 
— leaving tables, 7. 
— of table, 6(a), 7, 8. 
Six — make complete table, 6(a). 
Misdeal, 15, 16. 
Misdraw, 5. 
Missing cards, 15 II, 34(/), 404). 
Naming. 
— card, 305-2), 31(¢), 32(¢). 
— doubled or redoubled bid, 26(4). 
Net score, 49(2), 52(c). 
New. 
— cards, 2(d), 15 II, 16(4). 
— cut, 120). 
— deal, see New deal. 
— shuffle, 10@d), 1200). 
New deal. 
Compulsory —, 15. 
— for card faced or exposed, 15 I(4). 
— for cut omitted, 16(a). 
— for deal by wrong dealer, 16(¢). 
— for dealing with wrong pack, 16(). 
— for exposed card, 14, 15(4). 
— for illegal double or redouble, 26(¢), 26(g-3). 
— for imperfect pack, 16(4). 
— for impossible bid, 21(). 
— for improper number of cards dealt, 15(4), 15(c), 15(4@). 
— for incorrect pack, 15 II. 
— for irregular deal, 15, 16. 
— for missing cards, 15 II. 
— for omitting playing to trick, 34(A). 
Optional —, 16. 
— when four players pass, 17(0). 
“No Bid” (same as “Pass’’). 
““—"" changed to ‘‘No Trump” or vice versa, 27. 
No trump. 
— defined, 18. 
— highest in contracting, 19. 
— honors, 50(4). 
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— tricks count thirty-five, 52(2). 
Opponents call attention to renounce, 41(4), 41(¢). 
Pack(s). See also Card(s). 

Backs of — must be different, 2(4). 

Choice of —, 9. 

Correct —, 2(4), 15 II. 

New —, 2(d4), 15 II, 16). 

Perfect —, 2(c), 16(4). j 

Replacing —, 2(4). 

Shuffling —, 10. 

Soiled —, 2(c). 

Still —, 10), 15 II. 

Two — used, 2(@). 

Wrong — dealt, 16(2). 

Partners, 1, 9. 
Pass. 

“‘Declare’’ includes —, 17(4). 

— defined, 23. 

— ends contracting, 17, 23. 

Four players — in succession, 17(¢), 176). 

— made after contracting ends, 26(4). 

— (‘no bid’’) changed to no trump, 27. 

— out of turn, 24, 26(4). 

Three players —, 17(@). 

Penalty. 

Reasonable time for, selecting —, 53(g). 

Selection of —, 53. 

— score, 52(6). 

Penalty applied. 
Barred from contracting, 20(d), 21, 22, 24(a), 2406), 26(a), 
26(b), 26(h), 28, 54d). 

Bidding errors, 22, 26. 

Breaking up tables, 8(4), 49(c). 

Calling exposed card, see Exposed cards. 

Calling or prohibiting card, lead, suit, highest or lowest, lose 

or win, etc., see Compulsory plays. 

Consultation, 53. 

Contract failure, 36(z). 
~ Cut omitted, 16(a). 

Cutting wrong, 12(0). 

Dealing errors, 15, 16. 

Declaration errors, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 27. 

Doubling errors, 22, 26. 

Exposed cards, 33. 
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Failure of play to trick, 34(4). 
Improper information, 54. 
Insufficient bid, 20(4). 
Lead out of turn, 30(4-3), 34(@). 
Leaving table, 8, 51(c). 
Refusing to finish aie 54(4). 
Renounce, 41(c), 4 
Revoke, 30(d-4), sod: 5), 34Q), 400), 43. 
Shuffling errors, 10(4). 
Undertricks, 52(0). 
Wrong number of cards held, 15(c), 15(4). 
Perfect pack, 2(c). 
Placing cards, 54(4). 
Play. 
Barred —, see da aoe plays. 
— begins ’and ends, 
— completed by Peery. 31G@). 
— completed by declarer, 31(4). 
— completed by dummy, 31(c). 
Carcalscey —, see Compulsory plays. 
— defined, 31. 
— establishes revoke, 40(4-1). 
failing to — as directed, 40(¢). 
—ing out of turn, 34. 
—ing out the hand, 45, 47, 49(6). 
—ing to a trick, 35. 
Order of —, 35(a). 
Player(s). 
Four — in game, 1. 
— leaving table, 8. 
Playing cards, 2 
Pcints. 
All game — counted, 47. 
—., how scored, 52. 
— not carried forward, 47. 
One hundred — to game, 47. 
Premiums, 52(4). 
Priority. 
— among eee 6. 
— among members, 
Protection from pecdear? 416). 
Quitted. 
— cards, 3 
_— tricks, aC), 34G), 35(), 54). 
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Rank. 
— of bids, 19. 
— of cards, 3. 
— of players, 6, 7, 8. 
— of suits, 4. 
Redouble. 
— after contracting ends, 26(c). 
— before a bid, 26(¢). 
“‘Declare’’ includes ‘‘“—,’’ 17(#). 
— defined, 25. 
— does not change bidding values, etc., 25, 50(4). 
— increases trick values, etc., 25, 36(4), 52(4). 
— of designated suit, 26(A). 
— of opponent’s bid, 25. 
— of partner’s double, 26(f). 
— of —, 26(¢). 
— out of turn, 22, 26(4), 26(¢). 
Penalties for improper, 26. 
— when partner’s turn, 26(g). 
— when under compulsion to pass, 26(6). 
Refuse defined, 39. 
Renounce. 
Opponent calls attention to —, 41(4), 41@). 
= pee a revoke, 40. 
— corrected, 41, 42. 
— defined, a ) 
— penalty, 41(©@), 42. 
Replacing packs, 2(d). 
Returning to table, 7, 8(). 
Revoke. 
— avoided, 41. 
— defined, 40. 
— helps to win or defeat contract, 43(6). 
— in irregular trick, 34(4), 34(). 
Dummy not liable for, 41(¢). 
— on account of card short, 40(@). 
— penalty, 43. 
_ “Protection from —,"’ 41(6). 
Renounce becomes —, 40. 
Bit cs of a: 44. 
— when player fails to play as directed, 40(c). 
Rien. play: play ©) 
— at table, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
— of dummy, 30, 34@). 
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Room, first in, 6(2). 

Rubber. 
Cutting out at end of —, 9(4). 
Net points of —, 49(a), 52(c). 
Not starting — after specified time, 49(6). 
Premium for —, 52(). 
Scoring unfinished — ), 49(c). 
Unfinished —, 49(4), 49(c). 
When — beg ins and ends, 49(a). 

Same ate 15, 16(6). 

Same pack, 15. 

Score. 
— cancelled, 490d), 49(c). 
Contract —, 36(a), 52(4). 
Doubling —, 52(4). 
— for extra tricks, 52(5). 


Game —, 47, 52(6). 
Honor —, Las 5000), 526). 
Penalty —, 52(b). 


Premium —, 52(4). ~ 
Redoubling - —, 526). 
Slam —, 52(4). 
— stands, 15 II. 
Undertrick —, 520). 
. Unfinished rubber — , 490b), 49(c). 
Searching quitted tricks, 35(¢), 406). 
Seats, choice of, 9(z), 
Segregating tricks, Pe 35(4), 40(4). 
Selection of penalty, 53. 
Senior. 
— defined, 29. 
— makes first lead, 30(2). 
Shuffle. — 
— after the cut, 1204) 
Dealer may — last, 10(¢). 
— described, 10. 
New —, 10(4), 120). 
Side, 1. 
Slam(s). 
— defined, 51. 
— earned by revoke, 43(4). 
— not affected by double or redouble, 25. 
Unbid —, 52(4). 
Value Pes 41, 520). 
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Small slam, 51(2), 5204). 
Soiled cards, 2(c). 
Spades count thirty, 52(4). 
Still pack. 
Missing ‘cards found in — , 15 II. 
Shuffled, 10(4). 
Substitutes, 8(4), 49(c). 
Substituting cards, 2(4), 42. 
Subtraction, error in, 52(f). 
Suits, rank of, 4, 35(c). 
Table(s). 
Breaking up a —, 8(4). 
Complete — (4). 
Cutting out af , 94). 
Forming —, 6. 
Leaving — os 8. 
Six members make agp —, 6(4). 
Vacancies at —, 6, 7, 8 
Ten exposed, 28. 
Termination of rubber at specified time, 49(4), 49(c). 
Thirteenth card shown, 32(f). 
Too many or too few cards, 15 I, 34(4), 34), 40@4). 
Torn cards, 2(c). 
Total score, 52(c). 
Touching a card, 14, 306-2), 31(). 
Trick(s). 
Claiming and conceding —, 45, 46. 
Compulsory winning or losing of —, see Compulsory plays. 
— defined, 354). 
Extta—. 37. 
a gained by revoke, 43(4). 
— gathered by wrong side, 35(@). 
Giving information regarding winner of —, 54(0). 
Leading to —, 30(a), 35(a), 35(f). 
— gathered by wrong side, 35(4). 
Looking at quitted —, 35(e). 
Mixing —, 35@), 40(). 
Number of — in book, 36(4), 38(a). 
Omitting playing to —, 34). 
Order of playing to —, °35(a). 
Over six. 
— defined, 36(2). 
— value, 52(4). 
— when counted, 36, 
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— where scored, 52(a). 
Playing to — makes revoke, 40(¢-1). 
Quitted — containing fewer than four cards, 342). 
Quitted — containing more than four cards, 34(j). 
Segregating —, 34(j), 3504), 406). 
Trumping a —, 35(©), 4 
— values, 52(a). 
under —s, 38. 
Winning a —, 35(¢). 
Trump suit, 29, 35(c). 
Two or more cards exposed, 28, 32(2), 32(g), 34(. 
Unauthorized information, 54. 
Unbid slams, 52(4). 
Undertricks, 38, 32(4). 

- Unfinished rubber, 49(4), 49(-). 
Vacancies at tables, 6, 7, 8. 
Values. 

Bidding —, 19. 

Honor —. , 5066). 

— in general, 52. 

— of suits, 4. 

Trick —, 52(a). 
Vulnerable, 48, 52(4). 
Withdrawing from tables, 7, 8. 
Wrong. 

— cut, 12(4), 16(4). 

— cutter, 12(b), 16(z). 

— deal, 15, 16. 

— dealer, 16(4). 

— pack, a) 

— penalty, 
— score, SaCd), 52(e), 52(f). 
— side gathers trick, 35(@). 
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